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UNDER TEMPTATION. 



CHAPTER I. 



WELCOMES. 



FIVE years had passed, and Edgar stood 
once more in his father's house. 
Nearly fifteen years before he had gone 
out of that house one of the happiest of 
men to marry Alice. He was forty years 
of age. But Edgar was very handsome. 
A calm-mannered, grave-faced man, with 
a most attractive smile, and a manner full 
of obligingness. 

His son gloried in him. The father was 
no less happy in his son. 

vol. in. B 



2 UNDER TEMPTATION. 

Philip was a Damarel through and 
through. There was nothing now to re- 
mind anyone of his mother in this boy's 
appearance. It gave his father entire satis- 
faction to see him where he was, and as he 
was. 

Philip filled quite a large place in the 
Manor-house world, and filled it exceedingly 
well. His father was proud of him. His 
grandfather could not live without him. 
There was a clergyman, a Mr. Beauclerk, 
who lived about a mile off, and he was 
young Philip's tutor. He, too, looked on 
this youth with satisfaction. He consider- 
ed him to be endowed with extraordinary 
abilities, to have industry, and almost un- 
exampled perseverance ; and he welcomed 
the presence of his father, for he had ideas 
as to Philip's powers, and plans for his 
education, which he felt it would be waste 
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of time and strength to discuss with any- 
one else. 

Edgar went to the Hermitage, and asked 
for Mrs. Grant. 

" Come in," she said, hearing his voice in 
the hall. " This way." 

He was going, as from old habit, into 
the room where Alice's picture hung. Mrs, 
Grant took him to the library. She was 
cold in her manner, and he felt the change 
to be almost unbearable. He stood still. 
He looked at her. 

u Would you rather I had stayed 
away ?" 

14 Yes," she said, "if it might have been 
so. But I do not know how you could." 

"Nor do I." 

He looked down the pretty room where 
he had often been so happy. But he 
thought of Mr. Grant, not of Alice. He 

b2 
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had shut her out of his heart — out of his 
life — out of his thoughts. 

" Freddy is a fine fellow, I hear." 

" He is an excellent young man. Like- 
his father; fond of reading, and a good 
scholar. Blessed, however, with perfect 
health. He is away. But he lives here 
with me, and we get on well." 

" And James, I know, is still at the Cot- 
tage." 

44 Yes. My brother has been dead three ' 
years, and James is rich. He leaves the 
great house to the occupation of my 
brother's widow. She married again a 
few months since, and lives there with her 
husband. It is all right, and very suitable. 
The Mill Cottage is a charming place, and 
Constance is the joy of our lives, with her 
family of healthy children." 

" There is the catalpa-tree." Edgar was 
looking out of the window. 
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"Everything is just as it used to be. 
Neither Frederick nor I are lovers of 
-change ; and we don't believe in improve- 
ments." 

It was too dull to be sad, but this inter- 
view was a disagreeable one. 

Edgar had not seen Mrs. Grant for so 
many years that he could scarcely recog- 
xiize her in her black dress — for she had 
never left off mourning since Mr. Grant's 
<leath — and with her changed manner. 
But some almost irresistible impulse kept 
him standing near her, looking at the room, 
and the book-shelves, and the maps upon 
walls. 

He thought that all he saw, both within 
the house and without, was much more 
picturesque and beautiful than it had ap- 
peared to him in past days. Everything 
was beautifully kept. The trees formed 
bowers and groves, and the lawn lay like 
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green velvet beneath the sun. Something 
quite undefinable made it hard for Edgar 
to go. 

The old scents were floating up from th§ 
flower-borders, old sounds were in the air, 
and it was all so peaceful, so like a Garden 
of Eden in a weary world. But he had to 
go back to the Manor-house, and he had 
to ask a question. 

" Shall I call on James, or will he come 
and see me ?" 

" He is going to the Manor-house this 
afternoon. Constance is going, and he 
will go with her." 

" He is a great man now," said Edgar, 
with an attempt at a smile." 

" Yes." 

Then they said good-bye, and Edgar 
walked away very slowly, and on the ter- 
race in front of the Manor-house he saw 
his father, with a woman by his side. She 
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turned her head and watched Edgar as he 
walked up to where they stood. 

" Do you remember me ?" 

It was Constance, and she looked so in- 
different, and so much at ease, that he was 
quite struck by her self-possession. 

" Mrs. Grant." And he took off his hat 
to her. His father looked disturbed. 

" She has been a great pleasure to us 
here," he said, in a troubled voice. 

" I teach Philip to sing/' she said, look- 
ing at the far-off horizon. 

"Has he a taste for music?" asked 
Edgar. 

"Not much. But it amuses him, and 
gives him something to do in leisure hours 
at home." 

" His tutor speaks well of him." 

" Mr. Grant says that he has plenty of 
ability, and a retentive memory." 

"There James comes," said Mr. Da- 
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marel ; and Edgar saw that his son was 
coming up from the meadows below with 
his uncle. 

" How do you do ?" said James, easily, 
. and offering his hand. James was in 
rather rough attire, and his manner was 
not very pleasant. 

They all stood in a group talking for a 
few minutes — all but Philip, who lay down 
on the soft turf under shelter of the slope. 
The boy had had a conversation with his 
uncle, and his heart was aching. He had 
asked about his mother again, and he had 
been told to let the matter rest ; above all 
not to talk to his father. 

" But in a year or two, if he does not 
tell you, I will." 

There the talk would have ended, but 
for Philip's perseverance. 

" Uncle James, do you think my father 
will marry again ?" 
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" I have never thought about it." 

u Think now. I want to know. Give 
me some answer, Uncle James. Just one 
word. Yes or No." 

Then James Grant had looked at the 
boy, and said the one word required of him. 
It was Yes. 

When Mr. Damarel was left alone with 
his son, he said to him very suddenly — 

"Edgar, I'll tell you what it is — you 
must marry again. Nothing here can ever 
be quite right till you have done that. 
Bring home your wife, and put her in your 
mother's place. Everything will go right 
then. And don't bring down a fine lady. 
Get a good girl like Constance. Give up 
your present life. Settle at home. We 
men can't do without a woman in the 
house. Go and find her." 

« Where ?" asked Edgar. 

" Where you please. But David Tap- 
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prel last year brought his daughter here, 
and stayed a couple of days, and a more 
charming woman was never seen. Go and 
look at her. And I will give up Wester- 
ton, and you can take your old seat. And 
she will be a great comfort to all of 

us." 

« 

" Very well, I'll go." And there was a 
smile on Edgar's face. His experiences of 
facing home-life by himself that morning 
had been singularly unpleasant. 

When he had been in London he had 
called on Lady Grafton, and sent up his 
card. 

He had sat in the dining-room with a 
magazine in his hand for about ten minutes; 
and then the old man-servant, whom he re- 
membered quite well, had brought him a 
scrap of paper, on which was written, in a 
very firm hand, these words : — 

" I am too old now to receive any but 
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my own family. I hope you are welL 
Thank you for calling." 

He had sent Lady Grafton a message, 
and gone away. 

So now the future that these few words 
of his father had brought before his mind 
came very agreeably. He would assert his 
right and marry again. He would get his 
wife from the fastness of a Welsh valley, 
and from a family who loved his father, and 
to whom he should not have to tell his own 
sad story. 

The last consideration was one of great 
weight. 

He had never spoken of himself — never 
once since tliat time in the past. 

He lingered at home, and thought this 
future over. But he said no more to his 
father. He determined to do it by himself 
entirely, and he thought that, when he 
went, he would go as if by chance, and 
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that his father should not know of his 
going. 

He still lingered on at the Manor-house. 
He made many observations. He was 
quite convinced that without a wife he 
could not live there, and that the coming 
in of a mistress to the Manor-house would 
be the best, if not the only way, of begin- 
ning life again, and again taking the posi- 
tion in the county to which he had been 
born. Why should he leave his country ? 
Why should he take Philip from his home ? 
Why should he not stay and assume his 
rights, and be what he was meant to be ? 
He would do it. 

And then he wondered about Rachel 
Tapprel. 

He longed for some one to tell him what 
she was like. He knew her age. He 
could calculate that. She must be about 
twenty-four now. Just a right age, he 
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thought, for he was a young man still. 
One day he found a large photograph 
book, which had been his mother's. It 
was in a cupboard under a book-case in the 
library. He looked over the photographs 
which he remembered very well. He was 
looking for one in particular- 
He glanced down the room to see if he 
was alone. Like a thief he felt — he wanted 
to look at Alice once more ; but he would 
not have let anyone know this of him for 
any consideration. He confessed to him- 
self that it was a weakness, and there could 
not have been anything that he felt he 
should be more ashamed of than to have 
had this weakness known. 

But he was safe. The fancy was not to 
be gratified. The face of Alice was not 
there. His own, just before his marriage, 
was in its own place, but where, on the 
next page, he had expected to find hers, 
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was another of himself, in a strange dress, 
which he had sent from India to his father. 
So he turned the leaves over listlessly till 
he got to the end. He found three of 
Philip, and another. It was the picture of 
a dark-complexioned girl, with large brown 
eyes, and plaits of nearly black hair coiled 
round her head. A fur cloak was falling 
off her shoulders, and she had a hat in her 
hand. He was greatly struck by this face. 

Then his boy came running into the 
room. 

" Oh I father f ' Then there was a sud- 
den silence. "I never saw that before. 
It is Mr. Tapprel's daughter. They were 
here when old Madame de Courcy and the 
Count were here, and she talked French to 
the Count all day, and made me talk too. 
I couldn't bear them at first, and she scolded 
me. , 

Edgar laughed. 
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"Did you like her?" 

" Yes, very much." 

" Had you never talked French before ?" 

11 Only a little. I could read it very well. 
And now I can write." 

" How long did they stay ?" 

"They came on Tuesday, and stayed 
Wednesday and Thursday, and went on 
Friday ; and then I talked French half of 
Friday, and the Count went to London by 
the last train." 

Edgar laughed again. 

" I shall make you talk French to me," 
he said. 

After this he saw his father, and spoke 
to him of the De Courcys. 

His father said he had forgotten to speak 
of them, when he had told of the visit from 
the Tapprels. 

" The De Courcys offered to come, and 
I could not put them off. My knowledge 
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of French has nearly vanished," he said. 
" I had forgotten about the Count never 
speaking English. Your mother had al- 
ways arranged for people to meet him, and 
she spoke French as well as English her- 
self. And so I found Eachel Tapprel such 
a comfort, " he went on. " She owes her 
French to Pauline. She has been in Paris 
with her several times. She was every- 
thing to me, I assure you. 1 remember 
all about it now. I wish you would go 
and see them," said Mr. Damarel, in con- 
clusion, with an appealing look to his son, 
which told him very plainly how much he 
wanted to have again a woman in the 
house. 
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CHAPTER II. 



INQUIRY. 



■ ilDGAR went by invitation to the Park, 
-*-^ and spent a few days with Lady 
Millicent. 

They were alone during the first two 
days, and* Edgar found it very uninterest- 
ing after the first few hours. 

There was a silly sort of sympathizing 
manner with Lady Millicent, which offend- 
ed him very much, and he said in his heart 
that she was old, and that he hated old 
women. Anne was occupied for ever with 
her children, and he believed that she made 
an excuse of them to get away from him ; 

vol. in. c 
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and Sir Frederick had turned his sword 
very obtrusively into a ploughshare, and 
talked of oxen. 

" The truth is," said Edgar to himself, 
" I am an awkward companion. It would 
be all differeno if I were to marry. They 
would not then be awkwardly sympathetic, 
and make me feel that I am always being 
thought about. Marriage is the sponge 
wherewith to wipe out old memories. I 
will go and do it, and begin life anew." 

He wrote to his father, and said he 
should make a tour, and take in that part 
of Wales where David Tapprel lived. He 
asked his father to write and say to Cap- 
tain Clay that he should, at some not very 
distant date, be at Lingbye, where he had 
heard there was a decent little inn, and ex- 
cellent fishing not far off. He bought a 
new fishing-rod, and dressed himself for 
the occasion. 
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The answer which came to his father's 
letter was forwarded to him. It was from 
Captain Clay. 

They wanted Edgar to be their guest ; 
or, if he would not stay with them, to 
give them as much of his company as pos- 
sible. The letter contained a message 
from Mr. Tapprel, and so the door seemed 
to be opened by which Edgar was to enter 
into a new home, and begin his life again. 

During all this time since his return to 
England, he had never, except in the case 
of the photograph, allowed his mind to 
rest for a moment on Alice. Five years 
of determined resistance towards any 
thought of her had obliterated her from 
his mind. With a power which was per- 
haps a peculiarity, he had wiped her out of 
his memory. In the most lonely moments 
she never troubled his thoughts. He did 
not know whether she was alive or dead ; 

c2 
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he did not care to know. Indifference of 
the most absolute sort possessed him on 
this subject. She had cut herself off from 
him, she had gone out of sight ; no echo of 
her voice was ever near him, no mention 
of her name. She had not taken a farthing 
of his money ; all he had ever given her 
had been returned ; and her wedding-ring 
and its guard had been placed by herself 
in James Eustace's hands. 

Something worse than death parted him 
from Alice. It was a subject against 
which his heart was hardened. His recep- 
tion in England had annoyed him, for it 
had shown him that there were people in 
the world who, when they looked at him r 
remembered. He did not choose to endure 
it. He would give them something else 
to think about. He would marry again. 

And what was Alice doing all this time ? 

She had gone to Australia. 
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Kegularly she wrote to Lady Grafton ; 
and as regularly Lady Grafton sent thQ 
letter to Mrs. Grant. The only person in 
the world who knew Alice's secret, and 
therefore knew her to be an innocent 
woman, was still Lady Grafton. 

Alice's letters never contained a word on 
the great trial of her life. But she sent a 
sort of journal of her doings, and Lady 
Grafton kept every letter safely laid by, 
after Mrs. Grant had returned them. 

The dying cry after his wife which Alice 
had heard from the lips of the man who 
called himself Mordant Wrightson, but who 
was in reality the man she had known as 
Uigman, had determined her to go to Aus- 
tralia and see after her. 

Lady Grafton would never have refused 
her consent to anything that Alice would 
have liked to do ; she only expressed the 
strongest wish that she would keep up an 
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nninterrupted intercourse, by letter, with 
her familv. 

To this Alice made no objection. 

Then Lady Grafton had pleaded with her 
that she should see her mother. But on 
that matter Alice was inflexible. She an- 
swered with an agitated torrent of words. 
She could not stand in that mother's sight 
as anything but an innocent woman. She 
could not tell her mother as she had told 
Lady Grafton. No power could bind her 
mother to secresy. She would not care 
what misery she laid on other people's 
lives, if she could, by speaking, free her 
child's character from the shadow thrown 
upon it. 

"Do I not know," cried Alice, "what 
strength lives in a mother's heart ? Do I 
not feel what I have done for my son — 
that he may walk through life unstained 
by the misfortune of his birth ? Do I not 
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know, by my own heart, how her spirit 
would rise up and speak for me? I can 
never see her again." 

Then Lady Grafton was silent. It was 
of no use to go over the old ground. The 
time had gone by. 

So Alice went away, and as she stood 
alone on the deck of the great steamer, 
with the soft sea-air playing on her face, 
and bringing cooling and comfort, she 
felt her strength renewed, and her courage 
rise. She felt that, by being where she 
was, she was acting under a good impulse, 
and that somehow — she knew not how — 
she should be rewarded for fulfilling her 
resolution, and in her brave loneliness 
crossing the mighty sea. 

When she got to Sydney she felt at 
home. In spite of the changes that years 
had made, and the unresting labours of 
men, she felt at home; and she stayed 
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there for a short time, in the busy press 
of life, undoubtedly refreshed, and almost 
amused. 

Then she completed her arrangements 
for re- visiting her first home, and she got 
there without difficulty of any kind. She 
had, when she had taken her passage to 
Sydney, called herself Mrs. Courland, and 
this name she was now known by. By this 
name Lady Grafton wrote to her, and 
Alice again took the name as her signature, 
and placed it, without any introductory 
words, at the end of her first letter to 
England. 

She found the place, where she had made 
her first home with Mr. Courland greatly 
changed. Almost a village had risen up 
round the place they had inhabited. The 
name of Courland was remembered, and 
some of those whom, as little children, she 
had taught to read, came to see her, and 
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recognized her with a good deal of affec- 
tionate gratitude. 

They could all talk of Mr. Courland. 
The remembrance of his violent death was 
still kept in memory. Alice had, from the 
evidence of a letter which she had got 
from Rigman, believed that her husband 
had returned to Australia, but no idea of 
that kind had ever crossed the minds of 
the people to whom she was now so fre- 
quently speaking. 

She asked what they knew of Rigman ; 
and she was told that they knew nothing, . 
He had left the place and deserted his 
wife. This was a thing that had to be 
proved. Alice quietly took up her abode 
in the family of a person she had known 
as a young woman, and continued her in- 
quiries. 

The letters which evidenced the truth of 
Rigman's declaration that her husband had 
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been before her; one was written from 
England — that was the first. It contained 
a short assurance that he should be back 
soon, and an order that nothinsr should be 
done till he came back. The orders were 
of the most general sort. There was an 
allusion to a previous and more circum- 
stantial letter, but that letter Rigman said 
had never been received. Kbt a word was 
said of the peril which they had been in 
when he was supposed to have died — only 
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the allusion to a former letter, and some- 
thing about his sudden call to England. 

The later letter had the Sydney post- 
mark. It was very short, saying that 
there must be a final settlement as to what 
had been done with the proceeds of some 
property. 

It was a great puzzle. 

Alice felt that Mr„ Courland must have 
been in difficulties quite unknown to her. 
She had administered his will, and she had 
acted as his widow, and yet she had seen 
in London a surgeon who declared he had 
professionally attended Mr. Courland in 
London after the date of his supposed 
death in the bush. 

She laid by her documents with a strength 
of purpose that had come to her in these 
emergencies like a gift, and she determined 
to pursue the history of the Rigmans. 

Mrs. Rigman had died, her death having 
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been in consequence, as it was believed, 
of her husband's ill-usage and desertion. 
The will of Mr. Courland had given him 
just enough to get ruined upon, and ruined 
he had been in consequence. When the 
controlling influence exercised by him was 
lost — when she had left the colony, never, 
as was supposed, to return, Eigman be- 
came a changed character. He was in his 
own eyes a rich man* He entered into all 
manner of imprudent undertakings, and 
having broken his wife's heart, fled the 
country. 

Here was a new fact — Mrs. Eigman had 
died before her husband. Was the man's 
last ejaculations the cry of repentance ? 

Alice in this particular instance acquit- 
ted Eigman of falsehood. She did not 
recollect ever having spoken of his wife ; 
she had been vexed and shocked at his 
general appearance, and at a certain sort 
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of familiarity in his manner, and had never 
spoken to him except on the matter in 
which they were both interested. 

After much patient investigation, Alice 
could not get at any more than that Mr. 
Courland was still said to have met his 
death in the bush, that Mrs. Bigman had 
died, and that her husband had returned, 
as it was believed, to England. 

Alice went back to Sydney, and lived 
there. 

She was busy in good works — the friend 
of the poor, the teacher of the ignorant, 
the guide to many who had lost their way. 
And still she kept those letters, and the 
evidence of the surgeon in London — still 
she read and re-read all that she had 
learnt through Rigman ; and though she 
had not now the confidence in his integ- 
rity that she once had, she could not do 
otherwise than believe that her first hus- 
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band had, for some unknown reason, de- 
serted her, and really appeared in England, 
and never contradicted the report of his 
violent death. 

There Alice stayed. She used to expect 
sometimes to see Mr. Courland in the 
street. Forgetting the years that had 
passed, she would sometimes follow any- 
one who appeared to have his figure, or 
walk with his step, and timidly convince 
herself, by a glance at his face, as to 
whether he was the man she was looking 
for. And in this state — convinced of her 
first husband being alive, occupied in good 
works — Alice lived, separated from all but 
Lady Grafton for several years. 
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CHAPTEK III. 



A VISJT. 



T INGBYE was an irregular village of 
-" houses, some grouping in clusters 
and some standing singly; some with 
paved courts, some with gardens of con- 
siderable size. 

Other houses stood back from the great 
road which ran through the village, and 
these had small railed-in spaces in front 
and a gate which opened on the path which 
led to the house-door; then for a small 
distance there were shops — a bakehouse, 
a smith's forge, and a few stone-built low 
dwellings opening on the road, and with 
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gardens and yards at the backs of the 
houses. 

Opposite these stood the inn. The sign 
of " The Feathers " swung from a dilapi- 
dated-looking tree. It was the largest 
house in the village, and stood just so far 
back as to allow of the conveyances which 
took travellers to the more frequented 
parts of the neighbourhood drawing up in 
front of the arched doorway, and taking 
up or letting down passengers and parcels, 
without interfering with the traffic in the 
village street — for the roadway was always 
called a street at Lingbye. 

It was a very picturesque village ; the 
Cleave hills, which were miniature moun- 
tains, came down between David Tapprel's 
place and Captain Clay's cottage, and shel- 
tered the houses of Lingbye from the north 
winds ; between two of these hills, where 
a valley wandered away for many miles to 
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some exquisite lake-scenery there ran the 
road which led to the Clays' cottage ; 
down this road they drove their pony- 
carriage at least once a week, and put up 
at " The Feathers " while they did their 
shopping and saw their friends. They 
were well known and well beloved at Ling- 
bye ; they were immensely respected also. 
The Captain had seen service, and the wife 
he had chosen represented all beauty, 
grace, and education to the Lingbye 
villagers, and it might almost be said all 
goodness too ; for there was a pretty gen- 
tleness about Madam Clay which went 
far from the first to win the hearts of the 
people. 

Passing by David Tapprel's twice a 
week was a conveyance like a small omni- 
bus, called a car. The car took up passen- 
gers and left them at Lingbye. From 
Lingbye, at an hour which varied with the 
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time of year, and was fixed to suit the 
convenience of such passengers as came 
from the greatest distance, this conveyance 
returned, and as it was often used by the 
inhabitants of Lynliffy, and by the people 
on the estate, it was the custom to stop 
going and returning at the Firs ; the Firs 
was a place where three cottages stood, 
and where was the great white gate at the 
end of the one mile drive from the house 
at Lynliffy to the public road. 

Sometimes, when Rachel or her mother 
wished to go to Lingbye, they would go to 
the Firs on the little pony and proceed 
as a passenger in the Lingbye car ; one of 
the people at the cottages leading the old 
pony home. 

And this, on a certain sweet spring day, 
was being done by Rachel, who was to go 
and return by the same conveyance, and 
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have the pony-carriage sent to the Firs for 
her in the evening. 

She had walked up the drive that morn- 
ing in the fullest enjoyment of the scenery 
and the season, listening to the happy 
song of the birds, pausing to admire the 
abundance of the wild hyacinths that 
made the ground blue beneath the trees. 

She had stayed for a few minutes wait- 
ing for the car, and while she waited, she 
had talked with the children and their 
mothers at the doors of their cottages. 
Everybody worshipped Rachel. She was 
in the eyes of all the neighbourhood a real 
beauty — a beauty of their own sort — a 
Welsh girl, just to their mind ; dark, 
bright-eyed, blooming, with a step light 
but stately, a countenance full of intelli- 
gence, and the carriage of a princess. She 
was the pride of the country, and far and 
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wide, wherever David Tapprel had influ- 
ence, Rachel ruled. 

This day the car stopped, and Rachel, 
with her Welsh shawl across her arm, got 
in, and found herself the sole occupant of 
the inside, the fine weather and the smaller 
price having filled the outside seats that 
morning. Every man touched his hat, 
every woman smiled, and most of them 
had a word of pleasant inquiry, to which 
Rachel gave a general answer as she got 
in. 

She did her work in the village, and 

then she got a conveyance, and went to 

> 

Gerald Clay's. She had gifts to take to 
Pauline from her mother, and she had a 
basket of plants for Captain Clay — for 
Rachel was nearly as great at gardening 
as he was. 

A short wide gravelled drive led up to 
the Clays' cottage, and on each side there 
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was a wide border of shrubs, now in full 
spring glory, and giving forth on the warm 
air the most delicious scent. 

" How proud some people would be of 
such an entrance drive !" said Rachel. 
Before giving any answer to the welcome 
that had met her, she spoke of the beauty 
around her. 

' l Yes ; but we envy you your rocks and 
waterfalls, the wildness of your scenery, 
and the way in which so much that we 
cultivate have grown wild for generations 
-of Tapprels, till you cease to care " 

" We don't cease to care. I love Lyn- 
liffy. But you are such good gardeners 
here, and it is not too big a place, and you 
Are always beautiful." 

"What have you got for me?" asked 
Captain Clay. " I am very glad you are 
•come. We have been wanting to see some 
of you ever since the post came last night." 
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" Had you a letter ?" 

"Yes, from Mr. Damarel. Go in and 
read it." 

Rachel went into the house with Paul- 
ine, but they did not immediately go to 
Mr. Damarel's letter ; they had plenty of 
things to say to each other, and they in- 
dulged themselves with a loving, lively 
torrent of womanly talk. 

It took some time for Captain Clay to 
see after his new treasures. They were 
acceptable plants, well grown and healthy; 
he fitted them all with places, and then he 
came to the window where his wife and 
Rachel were sitting watching him, and 
said, 

" What do you think of the letter ?" 

They were obliged to confess that they 
had forgotten it. But Pauline fetched it 
from her husband's room, and with the 
window open they read it together. 
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It was a very pleasant letter, and in it 
they read that Edgar meditated a tour, to 
include that part of Wales where the Tap- 
prels and Gerald Clay lived, and Mr. Da- 
marel hoped that if his son appeared they 
would be civil to him. He went on to praise 
Edgar, and to say how well he looked. 

"Nearly forty," he said, "which re- 
minds me of my own age. But Edgar is 
in his prime, and I hope to persuade him 
to stay with me now, and enjoy the sight 
of his son's progress from the boy to the 
man. There is no reason now," wrote 
Mr. Damarel, " for his not staying in Eng- 
land, and living at the Manor-house. It 
would be a great consolation to me. And 
my most ardent wish is that he should 
marry." 

" You can take the letter to your father," 
said Gerald Clay. " I quite enter into 
Damarel's feelings about his son." 
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"The season in town may settle that 
question/' said Pauline. " It would be a 
relief to everybody." 

" I think so. And in the meantime he 
may drop in any day, and we will give him 
an honest welcome." 

Rachel took the letter as Captain Clay 
desired. Then she walked through the 
garden, and spent a short time in the glass 
houses, and at last got again into the car- 
riage in which she had come, and drove 
back to Lingbye. 

As soon as she was out of sight, Captain 
Clay, leading away his wife into th§ gar- 
den, and stopping in the shelter of some 
shrubs, said, 

" He will marry Rachel. Can't you see 
that it is certain ?" 

" Who ?" She did not seem to compre- 
hend what he meant, and she looked 
astonished. 
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" Edgar Damarel will many Rachel. 
How can he help it ? If he has got matri- 
mony into his head, he will be sure to 
choose her. She is as beautiful as his 
poor lost wife was, and, happily, in a 
totally different style. He is sure to fall 
in love with her." 

" Oh ! what a loss she will be !" cried 
Pauline. 

They all believed that Alice was dead. 

" We will not do anything to bring the 
thing to pass," said Pauline. "I should 
not like to influence her in the slightest 
degree." 

" She knows all about it ; it must have 
been known to her as soon as she was old 
enough to comprehend the story." 

"Yes, of course she knows. There will 
not be anything to tell her. If it is done 
she will do it with knowledge ; and what 
Rachel does she will do well. But I could 
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not make the smallest effort to farther the 
thing* I hope that they will never meet 
each other in onr house." 

They did not meet under Madam Clay's 
roof ; but they met that very day in a way 
that must be told. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



AN ADVENTURE. 



RACHEL got back in good time to 
" The Feathers." 

The carriage of which she had the use 
was being waited for, so her appearance 
gave much satisfaction. 

The hour for the return of the car had 
not arrived. Rachel was assured that she 
had plenty of time. She went into the 
house, talked to the friendly landlady, 
counted her parcels, and consulted her 
note-book to make sure of all her business 
being done ; and then she went to see an 
old servant, who had been married a few 
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years ago, and who lived in a cottage up a 
pretty lane which ran between the hills. 
The woman had been a great favourite at 
Lynliffy, and she was delighted to see one 

« 

from that place in her cottage. She wel- 
comed Rachel, and kept her there talking 
and asking questions. 

Rachel left her, and she sauntered slowly 
down the lane, enjoying the spring evening, 
and feeling glad in her heart that they had 
burst the bonds of winter, and were free 
again in the sweet spring ; for the burst of 
spring was quick and indescribably beauti- 
ful in the sheltered places among the great 
hills, and all around Lingbye. 

But when Eachel got to " The Feathers " 
the car was gone. 

It was a moment of despair and vexation. 
The only carriage that could be hired was 
away, the only conveyance that passed her 
house was gone. There had been some 
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stupid mistake. All her parcels had been 
placed in the car, and they would certainly 
be left at the Firs, but an idea had arisen 
that she was not going to return,- and the 
driver — an old friend, who would have 
waited any time for Miss Tapprel — had 
started off in the belief that he was not 
wanted to take her home. 

Such a mistake had never occurred be- 
fore. It was vexatious, and for a few 
minutes Eachel was puzzled to know what 
she had best do. Then relief came in the 
appearance of a labouring man who often 
worked at Lynliffy. 

He addressed her in Welsh, and said 
that he and his daughter had to walk home. 
They would go by the path over the moun- 
tain. If she went that way with them, he 
would leave his girl at the cottage, and go 
on himself with her to the Firs. 

" It is not more than a mile from our 
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house down the Cleave, as you know," he 
said. 

Rachel agreed immediately to the man's 
proposal, and she walked away with them 
at a brisk pace. 

" We shall not be much behind the car 
by the time we get to the Firs," said the 
man Price, who was her escort. ci The car 
has to make the long round by the foot of 
the hill. They will not have been waiting 
very long for you, miss." 

The thought encouraged Rachel, who 
kept up at a brisk pace by the side of 
Price and his daughter. 

By the time they reached the man's cot- 
tage, the calm evening had begun alto- 
gether to change its aspect. Dark clouds 
were coursing the sky, and Rachel was 
glad to put on her shawl, twisting it round 
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her, and tying its ends behind her back. 
It had grown very dark as well as cold. 
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They stumbled over the stumps of furze 
and the loose stones, and could with diffi- 
culty keep the path. But when Price's 
cottage was reached, which stood in a 
sheltered hollow near the summit of the 
hill, Rachel felt herself almost at home, 
for now she knew her way ; and though it 
lay down a road which was in some places 
very steep and difficult to walk upon, 
owing to the sharp rocks set in the path, 
and the multitude of loose stones that 
annoyed the feet, she yet felt light of 
heart at the worst part of the way having 
been walked, and all its unknown difficul- 
ties overcome. 

At Price's door there stood his wife and 
their only neighbour. The woman ad- 
vanced to meet them. 

" Oh, I am glad you are come ! The 
old mother has been * so ill, and she'd like 
to see the doctor. Do you go off for him," 
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she said. " I have been waiting for you 
this half hour." 

" I can't leave Miss Tapprel. Send the 
neighbour there, and the girl will go with 
her." 

" It's a bad way, and lonesome, and 
getting so dismal dark," said the woman, 
sorrowfully. " Could Miss Tapprel stop 
here a little ? I'm sure that I know not 
what to do." 

" I'll not leave Miss Tapprel," said Price 
again. " Send the woman and the girl, 
or wait till I come back. We shall get 
quickly down the path to the Firs, and I'll 
be back again with all the haste I can." 

Rachel was very vexed. She knew it 
would be folly to attempt to get to the 
Firs by herself. She asked if the old mo- 
ther, as they called her, was really very 
ill. 

" Don't stop talking," said Price ; " the 
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sooner we go, the quicker I shall be back ; 
and no doctor can help her/' he said, in a 
low voice to Rachel, as he walked briskly 
on, and obliged her to do her best to keep 
up with him. 

They had not walked far in the increas- 
ing darkness, when they saw some one 
stumbling on before them, evidently off 
the path, and not knowing his way. 

Price called, and the figure stopped ; 
but as Price spoke Welsh, no instructions 
could be communicated. A loud, clear 
voice from the dark column, which in the 
indistinct light, and favoured by higher 
ground, had a gigantic appearance, asked 
in good English if he could be shown the 
way to any place where he could pass the 
night. He had lost his way on the moun- 
tain. 

Sweetly and clearly Rachel's voice an- 
swered, u We will stand still. Try to 
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come to us. Don't go on ; it is not safe. 
Come to us. Can you see ?" 

Yes, the lost traveller could see them, 
and he would come. 

There they stood, Rachel translating 
some of Price's advice as to avoiding one 
place, and coming round by another ; 
then, panting, but full of thanks, there 
stood a tall man, who was immediately 
spoken to by Price, but no Welsh did the 
stranger know. 

" He asked where you are going," said 
Alice. 

" I was at first going to a place which 
some persons whom I met half an hour ago 
told me I could not reach to-night. I was 
going to the house of a friend — to Captain 
Clay." 

"You are walking just in an opposite 
direction/' said Eachel. 

"Yes; for on being told that I could 
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not reach there to-night, and learning that 
I was nearer Mr. Tapprel's I made my 
way, as well as I could by their directions, 
towards Lynliffy ; but I am afraid that by 
some mistake I am again going wrong." 

Eachel turned and spoke to Price in his 
own language, with such animation as to 
gain the strangers admiration. 

The talking quite took the character of 
a debate. But Rachel clearly had the best 
of it, and Price stood doggedly still, as one 
who had been conquered. 

Then Eachel spoke to the stranger 
again. 

" I must ask you who you are," she said. 
"I am Mr. Tapprel's daughter, and this 
man has left a sick relative to go with me 
down the mountain- side." 

€l My name is Edgar Damarel. My father 
had prepared Captain Clay for my appear- 
ance, but your father, Miss Tapprel, will 
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have to exercise faith as well as hospi- 
tality. He has never seen me since 1 was 
a child/' 

" Then I shall send Price home, and I 
will show you the way." 

Price said something, took his hat off, 
and went back. Rachel answered him in 
a voice that sounded very pleasant. 

" May T ask what he said ?" 

" He said that you looked strong enough, 
and that he knew me to be wise enough ; 
but that if I changed my mind, and cried 
loud enough, he would leave living or dead 
for my father's daughter. I cannot trans- 
late it in fewer words. He is an old friend 
of ours." 

With this Eachel started off again down 
the face of the mountain, her companion 
following her. 

" You would do it quicker without me," 
said Rachel ; " but in this light you could 
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not manage to keep the path without a 

guide- " 

" I could not manage at all without you. 
I had begun to make up my mind to sleep 
out under the shelter of some friendly 
crag." 

And in this way they reached the Firs 
together, and went through the white gate, 
and knocked at the cottage door. 

" Master has been here for you. He has 
just gone down the road." 

"How long is it since the car passed 
by?" 

11 Oh ! an hour or more. Master has 
sent Thomas on the grey horse to Ling- 
bye." 

" We will go on now," said Eachel. 
Her limbs were trembling with the fatigue 
of the long descent, and she was longing 
to put her father out of pain. Down the 
•drive she almost ran; so fast was the 
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pace, it seemed to Edgar as if she flew. 

Then a dark object was visible to Ea- 
cheVs eyes, and she cried out, 

" Father, I am here ! There is nothing 
the matter. I am here I" 

David Tapprel sprang forward, and took 
• his child by the hand. 

"I missed the car at Lingbye, and I 
walked with Price and his daughter over 
the hill. Then Price walked on with me 
from his cottage till we found — see, there f 
it is Mr. Damarel, father. He wants shel- 
ter. I sent Price home. Mr. Damarel 
was lost among the crags. He had in- 
tended to go to Captain Clay's ; I had seen 
his father's letter at the cottage, and I 
have brought it to you. I left them ex- 
pecting him ; but you have him here." 

"Yes, sir," said Edgar, stepping closer 
to the father and child. "I must have 
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slept out all night if Miss Tapprel had not 
had mercy on me." 

" Come this way/' That was all that 
David Tapprel said till he had got the 
man in the light of his own hall, and then, 
looking at him, he called his wife and 
spoke to her. " His father's son in every 
feature, and his mother's voice and smile. 
It is Edgar Damarel, my dear, and you 
can make him welcome." 

Then he wrung Edgar's hand in silence, 
but it was an eloquent silence, and Edgar 
was very glad to be under David Tapprel's 
roof. 
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CHAPTER V. 



FRIENDSHIP. 



T T was with no less sensation than that 
-*- of a profound astonishment that Ed- 
gar found himself in the house at Lynlifly, 
received by Mrs. Tapprel with the gentlest 
kindness, by David in a manner that made 
words useless, and by Rachel with a 
charming frankness that took him captive 
at once. 

She told her father and mother, while 
Edgar stood by and listened, all that had 
occurred at the cottage, and how Madam 
Clay had read the letter from the Manor- 
house. 
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" I should not have known what to say- 
to Mr. Damarel on the crag-path if I had 
not so lately seen his father's written 
announcement of his intended visit," she 
said. 

" As it was, you took him into custody 
immediately," said David, " and I am glad 
for our sakes, as well as on his own ac- 
count. No man was ever more welcome. 
You must stay here till you have seen all 
that we have to show, and got tired of 
us." 

11 Thank you," said Edgar, with that 
smile which had ceased to be a rare thing 
on his lips now. " I hope you will not 
repent of the length of the invitation." 

When he was shown to his room, he 
was quite surprised at its beauty and 
luxury. 

The ceiling was carved with fruits and 
flowers, the oak-panelled walls shone like 
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glass. A few fine old mezzotint portraits 
were there in their original frames. A 
beautiful white china-mounted looking- 
glass, furniture of ebony and ivory, and a 
bedstead with rose-coloured silk hangings, 
and an embroidered counterpane. 

A small fire made the room full of a 
welcoming warmth, and in old silver 
candlesticks of great beauty burnt the 
lights on the toilet-table. 

It was altogether an unexpected thing 
— a world that he had not known of. 

He flung himself into an easy-chair and 
rested himself. His mind seemed to want 
as much rest as his body. Was he in a 
dream ? Could he really have got to this 
strange place in so strauge a way ? 

A supper-bell sounded, and David Tap- 
prel came to Edgar's room, to know if he 
was ready. 

He was the same age as Edgar s father, 
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but he looked older ; only in his move- 
ments, and in his power of enduring 
fatigue, he was more active, and stronger. 
He was a fine man, tall, large-framed, 
bony. He looked as if he had a giant's 
strength, and was only kept by his natural 
gentleness from using it. His face was 
weather-beaten, his hair as dark as in his 
youth, and his large grey eyes were full of 
sweetness. 

Edgar looked at Mr. Tapprel with ad- 
miration. 

And Mrs. Tapprel was as interesting in 
a different way. There was about her an 
indescribable air of thankful content ; she 
was fifty-eight years of age, and a beauty 
— handsomer than she had ever been, her 
husband said. But she had been, from 
the first, the angel in the house, and she 
kept her place, having a great deal of the 
sublime about her, exercising much loving 
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forethought and protection, and being 
everywhere immensely esteemed. 

But the wonder of the beautiful old 
place was undoubtedly Eachel. 

When Edgar Damarel sat down to the 
meal provided in the dining-room, which 
was the grandest old room in the house, 
his eyes rested on Eachel with astonish- 
ment. 

She wore a dark green Cashmere dress, 
with some thick coarse white lace upon it, 
and round her throat. He always remem- 
bered this. 

The girl's figure was perfect, and every 
dress she wore, except those which she 
made with her own hands, came from 
Paris. Her beautiful hair appeared in the 
same plaits he had seen in her photograph 
at the Manor-house. He felt as if he 
could scarcely speak to her, he admired 
her so much, as she sat at her father's 
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table, busy with the tea which occupied 
one end of it. 

Edgar, who had carried in his wander- 
ings a small amount of personal comforts 
in a sort of knapsack fitted to his shoul- 
ders, was by no means looking his best ; 
but he was hero enough for the occasion, 
and won a fair share of praise. 

When he appeared the next morning, he 
found that Rachel was just starting on a 
long ride. Her horse was at the door, and 
an elderly man as groom, on a very perfect 
animal, was waiting, and going with her. 
She was standing in her habit and hat, 
talking alternately Welsh and English to 
the servant and to her father. Then David 
Tapprel put her on her horse, and seeing 
Edgar Damarel, she gave him a pretty 
good morning, and rode away. 

He felt quite vexed. He turned back 
angry with himself, and met Mrs. Tapprel.. 
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As she had read his thoughts, she an- 
swered them. 

" Eachel is gone to Norgood. Mrs. Nor- 
good was coming to us for a few days 
next week, and we are sending Rachel to 
persuade her to come to-day. She has a 
great respect for your father, and she 
would like to see you, I think." 

Edgar was silent. Mrs. Tapprel looked 
a little surprised. 

"I ought to leave you. I ought to 
make my appearance at Captain Clay's." 

u You must speak to Mr. Tapprel," said 
the lady, very quietly, and she walked 
away. 

Edgar found his host, and repeated what 
he had said. It took him a little by sur- 
prise that he, who had been from his boy- 
hood governing the world about him, should 
now be treated as one who had no will of 
his own. 
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David Tapprel said "No." It was 
uttered in the most decisive manner. 

" No. She is under obligations to your 
father. He was here when her only son was 
found dead on my grounds, not half a mile 
from where we stand. She was by that 
death left without one male belonging to 
her house. Your father, with myself and 
Gerald Clay, did all that men could do for 
a woman at such a moment, and to let you 
be here, and never tell her of it, would be 
an incivility I could not commit. I have no 
doubt but that she will return with Rachel. 
To-morrow you can do as you will, but I 
hope you will stay longer, and then visit 
Gerald Clay. If you can give us a second 
visit I shall be glad. But in that you must 
please yourself." 

" It would please me very much," said 
Edgar, yielding to the moral force of Mr. 
Tapprel's words and manner. €t I must 
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not appear to be forgetting Captain Clay, 
after knowing of my father's letter to 
him." 

" Of course not. Go there to-day with 
Mrs. Tapprel — or, better still, go by your- 
self. I will mount you on a pony who so 
well knows the way that you need never 
inquire about it." 

Edgar liked this proposal, and he was 
soon mounted on a creature evidently pos- 
sessed of a will of its own, a handsome dark 
grey, fit to carry double his weight, and 
seemingly able to understand orders. It 
amused Edgar extremely to hear the beast 
spoken to. 

u Now, Taffy, over Cleaveside and back 
before night. Hell climb like a cat, sir. 
You can go by the crag-path, if you 
please." 

" No," said Mr. Tapprel. " Turn to the 
right at the Firs, and go on till you come 
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to the stream. It is the same water that 
runs through this place, and makes our 
cataract. Take the road by the water-side. 
The pony will tell the rest/' 

So Edgar set off on Taffy, whose con- 
duct was all that could be desired, and 
arrived at the cottage, declaring that he 
was tired. 

The walk the night before and the ride 
that morning, he seriously assured Madam 
Clay, had been more than enough for him, 
for Taffy ran. Taffy knew no pace com- 
mon to horses, or to such ponies as Edgar 
had ever made acquaintance with. Taffy 
cared neither for stones nor streams, 
neither for stubby mountain-sides nor for 
the numerous small pitfalls in the vale be- 
neath. Taffy ran — up and down, in and 
out — and Edgar declared that he was, for 
almost the only time in his life, consider- 
ably tired. 

VOL. III. F 
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So they laughed, and made fan, and 
petted him, and asked questions, and made 
Edgar thoroughly happy. 

His heart rejoiced within him. He had 
not been in this unconstrained state for 
years. He was growing young again ; the 
dark places in his life were disappearing 
into the impenetrable distance of a nearly 
forgotten past. 

He enjoyed the cultivated beauty of the 
home of Gerald Clay. He felt their hap- 
piness with a genial sympathy, and he 
talked of the Tapprels. 

He gave a graphic account of the ad- 
venture of the evening before to very eager 
and interested listeners. It was a won- 
derful story, and required no embellish- 
ment. But the surprise which Edgar had 
felt, and the picturesqueness of the en- 
counter, lost none of their true effect in 
his telling, and then there followed a few 
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words of genuine admiration of Rachel. 

Captain Clay looked at Pauline ; but 
Madam Clay was mistress of herself, and 
she made no sign. 

Edgar said that he had seen her photo- 
graph, and that her face had struck him 
as being singularly interesting. Then he 
repeated what his father had said about 
David Tapprel and his daughter having 
been at the Manor-house during the visit 
of the De Courcys, and of how Bachel had 
helped him, and made herself so agreeably 
useful. 

cl It pleased my father very much, but 
it made him measure all over again the 
immense loss my mother has been to him." 

" You will not return to India again ?" 
said Captain Clay. 

" No. I intended taking out Philip, 
but that being impossible — it would kill 
my father to part with the boy, I think — I 

f2 
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shall give up the life, though it suited me r 
and I always liked it." 

Then they talked of Sir Frederick Mor- 
timer, and his wife and mother. All they 
said was praise ; and Anne had a beautiful 
daughter, a child much admired by Paul- 
ine, who had seen the whole party in Lon- 
don last year. 

"Did you see Lady Grafton ?" asked 
Edgar, bravely. 

11 Yes," said Captain Clay. " She is very 
old — she is eighty this year." 

u Eighty I" exclaimed Edgar, in a tone 
of great surprise. "I forget how time 
flies. Eighty!" 

" Yes, and she is still a wonderful wo- 
man. She is a little shrunk, but her 
vivacity is the same, and her intellect 
quite perfect. She has given up seeing 
people a good deal." 

Something overpowering seemed to con- 
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trol Edgar's words and feelings at this 
moment. He could not keep the thought 
of Alice out of his mind, as for many years 
he had successfully succeeded in doing. 
It was as if some closed door in his me- 
mory, long shut, had opened, and that 
Alice had walked through. 

When Captain Clay said that Lady Graf- 
ton had given up seeing people, Edgar said, 
.as if he could not help saying it — " Since 
she has been left alone." 

And in a soft, sad whisper, thinking 
that he was alluding to Alice and to her 
death, Madam .Clay said, "Yes." There 
was silence. Captain Clay threw open the 
French window, and said, 

" I am so great a gardener, I never let 
3, friend go without a sight of my spring 
beds, and the great belt of flowering shrubs, 
dome and see what can be done in this 
sheltered spot." 
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Then the two men went by the window 

* 
« 

to the lawn, and Pauline left the room to 
order luncheon. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



DETERMINATION. 



A S Edgar Damarel, mounted on the 
-*•■*- self-willed Taffy, rode back to Lyn- 
liffy, his thoughts rested on Mrs. Norgood. 
On the whole he would rather not have 
been obliged to see her. And yet an in- 
terview with this lady he would feel as a 
good thing done, as soon as it should be 
over. 

The last time he had seen her came back 
to his recollection. How little could he 
then have guessed that his next thought of 
seeing her would be in this lonely ride, on 
this over-mastering Welsh pony, in this 
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wild way across the mountain between 
Gerald Clay's and Lynliffy. 

But Taffy went on, never condescending 
to a smoother pace to favour his rider's 
retrospections. Taffy ran all the faster 
for the sure knowledge of his home and his 
well-earned night's rest being ready for 
him at the end of the day's work ; and 
TSdgar, consenting to his fate, bore it as 
well as ho could. 

He got back before the return of Rachel. 
But they had received a message to say 
that Mrs. Norgood was coming, and from 
Lingbye — according to orders sent that 
morning — there had arrived the portman- 
teau which Edgar had sent by a carrier, 
with directions to have it forwarded to 
Captain Clay's. 

He had now the means to stay as long 
as he pleased, and he had already deter- 
mined that the length of his visit would 
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depend upon Bachel more than on himself. 

There was time to walk about in the 
evening light with Mr. Tapprel, and they 
went down the gully in front of the house 
to the cataract. Step by step they went 
where Mr. Damarel had gone on that 
morning when Bachel, as a small child, 
had pointed out the body of the man who 
was found to be lying dead on the little 
wooden bridge that crossed the top of the 
waterfall. 

" I ordered the path to be swept, " said 
Mr. Tapprel. " She will be here by the 
morning light to-morrow. She always 
rises and comes here ; it seems to give her 
some consolation. But she is a much 
changed, and a greatly improved woman. 
I think she kept her vengeance in her 
heart for two or three years. But she is 
not a bad woman, and if she had not worn 
out her vengeance, it would have worn her 
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out, I know. She used to be a wandering 
creature, going here and there in hopes of 
evidence, in search of some tool by which 
she could take revenge. In all her trouble 
she ever trusted three men ; your father, 
Gerald Clay, and myself. Do you know 
her ?" 

Edgar had been listening with profound 
attention. Mr. Tapprel's question startled 
him. He told him how Mrs. Norgood had 
been a guest at the Manor-house after the 
marriage of Anne Clavereux with Sir 
Frederick Mortimer, how restless she had 
seemed, and how James Eustace had taken 
her about, and treated her and her story 
with what they had called a professional 
interest. 

" And you have never seen her since ?" 
asked David, carelessly. 

" I have seen her since," said Edgar. 
" I saw her in London." 
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He spoke coldly, and with a studied in- 
difference in his tone and manner. Mr. 
Tapprel appeared to be attracted to some- 
thing by the roadside. He made no fur- 
ther observation about Mrs. Norgood, but 
answered with great quickness all Edgar's 
observations as to the splendid growth of 
the flowering shrubs, just then in their 
greatest beauty, and the gigantic growths 
of many of the trees, whose spreading 
branches mingled above their heads. 

Edgar, when they got back to the house, 
did not wait for Mrs. Norgood's arrival. 
He went to his room, and sat down to 
think. 

He heard them arrive. He recognised 
Mrs. Norgood's voice, and felt cold and 
stern ; he heard Rachel speak, and he 
smiled with pleasure. 

He knew what he was doing, and he 
determined not to stop by the way, but 
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pursue his purpose to the end. He would 
marry Rachel Tapprel, take her home to 
his father, give her the reins of govern- 
ment at the Manor-house, and make her 
the step-mother of his son. 

She was just the creature to do them 
all good, and he thought he could persuade 
her. 

Edgar was one who could know his own 
mind with accuracy, and recognise with 
precision what was the exact purpose of 
his will, and then he could work to get 
what he wanted — work well and honestly, 
humbly too, for he was not a man who 
over-estimated himself, and thought that 
he must necessarily conquer wherever he 
tried to win. 

In this case the circumstances were 
peculiar, and perhaps against him, but he 
did not feel at all embarrassed. His re- 
ception had been encouraging, and they 
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knew everything. All that they said or 
did had in consequence a special meaning 
on it. Every kindness, every smile said,. 
" We know all, and you are uninjured in 
our estimation by what we know." 

So Edgar thought and thought again,, 
and over again determined to win Rachel 
if he could. 

To marry was the one act that could 
set him right with the world and with 
himself — the one thing that could give 
him peace, happiness, and a home. 

With Rachel by his side, all old sorrow* 
must die out. The people who scarcely 
knew how to welcome him as he was would 
know well enough when he asserted his 
rights, and stood with a wife by his side — 
a good, beautiful, educated woman, who 
had known all and had cared for none of it 
— cared only to be his wife, and give him 

back his happiness. 
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The argument was perfect. The thing 
to do was seen and settled upon. He 
would meet Rachel, and never cease to 
labour till the treasure of her love was 
won. 

In this mood Edgar joined his friends in 
the drawing-room. 

Something of the gladness of his heart, 
and of the happy determination he had come 
to, appeared in his face and manner, and 
imparted to them an uncommon force and 
brilliancy. He was quiet, as he always 
was, but his countenance glowed with 
sweetness, and his manner of receiving 
Mrs. Norgood's welcome was delightful to 
her. 

He said very little to Rachel, but he 
contrived to secure her attention when he 
talked to the others. 

When the next day dawned he .walked 
alone with Mrs. Norgood, and though they 
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kept to general subjects she came back 
extremely pleased with him. On the third 
day Mrs. Norgood returned to her own 
house. Her pressing entreaties that the 
Tapprels would come to her, and bring 
Edgar, were stopped by his saying posi- 
tively that he must go to the cottage for a 
few days, and return to his father — perhaps 
another year he might come again. 

Edgar, however, suffered himself to be 
persuaded to remain two more days before 
he went to the cottage. He stayed with the 
Clays a week, and saw the Tapprels more 
than once during that time. At the end 
of the week he went to Lynliffy to bid them 
good-bye. 

Edgar had a strong belief that he had 
done his work. 

He thought that Rachel regarded him as 
she had never regarded any other man, 
and he was satisfied. 
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He went to the Manor-house, and told 
his father that he should trust everything 
to a letter to Mr. Tapprel. 

Mr. Damarel never spoke to his son of 
the past. 

It had been an understood .thing that the 
subject should never be discussed between 
them, and, except with one exception, 
when, in the letter that has already been 
mentioned, written from India, Edgar had 
used that misunderstood expression, and 
spoken of his lost wife, this understanding 
had been rigorously adhered to. 

Mr. Damarel had never in the remotest 
way alluded to Alice in any letter to his 
son, or spoken of her either. Only, writ- 
ing to Gerald Clay, he had said that his 
son's divorced wife was dead. This had 
been repeated to the Tapprels. They had 
told Mrs. Norgood. 

Edgar had been received among them as 
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a free man. And free by the law of the 
land, whether Alice was alive or dead, he 
was. Free he considered himself. Free 
Alice herself had called him. 

Lady Grafton, too, would have told him 
he was free to marry again — for she knew 
Alice's history, and knew by it, too surely, 
that Edgar had never been her husband. 
But she was bound by her word never to 
tell him; and she had many reasons for 
keeping her word. Among those reasons 
this — the strongest of all — she knew that 
only by obeying Alice could she keep her- 
self in the position of being her friend. 
And who in this wide world had Alice as a 
friend but herself ? Aged as she was, and 
near death as she must be, she was the only 
friend left in the world to Alice Courland. 

She wrote to Alice with undeviating 
regularity, and always directed to her by 
Geoffrey Courland's name. 

VOL. III. G 
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Alice wrote to her with equal punctuality, 
and never signed any but her Christian 
name. These letters were sent regularly 
to the Hermitage. But Alice would never 
receive any letter except from her grand- 
mother, and she never wrote to anyone but 
her. 

Edgar, then, was every way free. And 
he had determined to marry Eachel if he 
could. 

He went to London, thought the matter 
over, and then wrote his proposal to the 
girl's father. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



ACCEPTED. 



T71DGAR DAMAREL wrote a thoroughly 
-*-^ good letter to David Tapprel. 

It was read over and over again with a 
keen sense of its excellence, and an amused 
feeling as to its directness and decision. 

Edgar said that he knew from his father 
that Mr. Tapprel was in possession of all 
that had happened to him. He never used a 
word expressive of lamentation ; not a 
syllable of self-pity was to be found ; he 
said that Mr. Tapprel knew everything of 
the past, and the one thing in the present 

that he did not know he now wrote to tell 

g2 
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him, and to ask for his kindness on the 
mat tor. He so admired Eachel that, in- 
tending now to remain in England, and 
marry again, he wished her to be his wife. 

Ho asked Mr. Tapprel not to speak to 
Raohol, even if he viewed his ease favour- 
ably, " Tell me," wrote Edgar, "that I may 
oomo and speak for myself." 

David Tapprel and his wife considered 
the matter. They liked Edgar. Believing 
Alice to be dead, they approved of him for 
their daughter. They told him he might 
come. 

So he arrived one evening at Lynliffy, 
and saw with delight that Sachet's face was 
oovered with smiles of welcome, and that 
her pleasure was unconcealed. 

The next day he spoke and was accepted. 

He said many things that she long re- 
membered. He said, 

" You will have no trouble but Philip, 
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and lie has assured me that he likes you." 

Edgar looked in her face as he said this, 
and Rachel took it as an easy way of 
saying that all that was left as evidence of 
his former life was this boy whom she 
admired. 

He said to Mr. Tapprel that no money 
encumbrance of any kind remained from 
the circumstances of past- days. So, 
thought Mr. Tapprel, death has cleared off 
all that. 

But whether Alice was dead or not, they 
all knew that by law Edgar was free. They 
only never thought of the law, believing in 
her death. 

Edgar was so good, so wise, so kind, so 
charming. His name was so high in the 
world's esteem, his position almost splendid 
— and the one great misery, from which 
he had happily so entirely recovered, was 
.scarcely known. 
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There had been no need for great pub- 
licity. There had only been the evidence 
of a few persons. That had been decided 
and enough. 

The evidence of a woman-servant who 
had been confided in — and the action an 
undefended one. It was all gone out of 
men's minds like a dream. " And then," 
in David Tapprel's words, " the poor woman 
being dead — really there is absolutely 
nothing to say." 

In this way he and his wife had debated 
the thing, and so it had ended in their 
giving their consent, and in Edgar Da- 
marel's arrival at Lynliffy. 

After that, a few days did all the rest. 

It was to Eachel as if another sun had 
risen on the earth to light her way, to bring 
forth for her fruits and flowers, and make 
her path in life for ever bright. 

There was no reason for more delay 
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than was really necessary. Two months 
were to pass, and then they were to be 
married. Two months only, and Rachel 
was to be a wife. 

Edgar's first announcement of his in- 
tended marriage was made to his cousin, 
Lady Mortimer. He went to see her in 
London. He had written her a note, say- 
ing his time in town was of necessity very 
short, and that he wanted to see Sir 
Frederick. 

"If you would have me at luncheon, 
and make Maud and Eustace come, it 
would be doing me a real favour." 

She answered his note very cordially, 
and he met James Eustace and his wife, 
and Sir Frederick was very pleasant, and 
evidently glad to see him. 

" You are such a difficult person to get 
at now," said Sir Frederick. " But we 
hear you are going to stay at home, and 
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are very glacL I hope the news is true." 

u Yes, it is true," said Edgar. Then he 
exerted himself to be agreeable. He 
wanted to put everyone in good humour ; 
he succeeded, for they were all willing to 
be pleased, and glad to see him among 
them with his old gaiety of heart. He 
looked very handsome, and Maud said so 
to Anne. 

" What is the matter with him, I won- 
der ?" 

Edgar heard, and was probably intended 
to hear. 

" Shall I tell you ? I have come here 
on purpose to tell you. Frederick, I am 
going to be married." 

Maud clapped her hands. James Eus- 
tace said, with great distinctness, " I am 
exceedingly glad." Anne had given a 
little odd cry, as if in pain, but immedi- 
ately recovering herself, she said, 
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" Of course I wish you joy, Edgar." 

"And who is the lady?" asked Sir 
Frederick. 

Edgar told them ; then he told them of 
how he had first seen her — how he had 
determined to try to win her, and how 
happy he was in his success. 

They grew very merry together. They 
were all glad, they were hard to satisfy in 
their inquiries about Rachel, and they were 
unanimous as to the wisdom of a speedy 
wedding. 

The news spread fast enough. It was 
a thing that was intended to be known. 

Mr. Damarel had written to his son not 
to return immediately. " I want the news 
of your proposed marriage to be a week or 
two old here before you appear. You 
must trust my judgment — it will be 
best." 

Edgar Damarel yielded to his father's 
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desire without a second thought, and went 
down to Lynliffy for a week. 

Mr. Damarel had written a note to 
James Grant, and so announced his son's 
intended marriage. He had written quite 
as a matter of business, and he had said, 
" I wish you would tell your mother — tell 
her from me. I prefer, however, that she 
should hear it through you." 

James and Constance had walked up to 
the Hermitage with the note. They had 
met Mrs. Grant in the garden, and James 
had said, " There, read that." She had 
taken the note that he had offered her, and 
she read it. She grew pale, and quickly 
moved to a garden seat, and sat down. 

" I am not called upon to say anything, 
I suppose ?" 

" Oh ! no. Of course it is the oddest 
complication of affairs possible. We shall 
all have to call on Mrs. Edgar Damarel." 
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" Complication !" exclaimed Mrs. Grant. 
" Yes ! She is a charming young woman. 
And, oh ! James, when she was at the 
Manor-house with her father, Freddy so 
admired her. It is like a robbery. Was 
he born to thwart us ? He has made me 
thank God that your father is dead. The 
thought of that, five years ago, kept my 
heart from breaking. Even I was able to 
say— it might have been worse." 

Then there were bitter tears, and one 
of those rare outpourings of misery by 
which the mother had been known to 
relieve her wearied spirit and ease her 
heart. James looked at her, but he did 
not speak. • 

11 Will they live here ?" she sobbed. 

" Yes, of course. Mr. Damarel, you 
see, rejoices over the presence of his son's 
wife in his house." 

" Wife !" cried his mother, in a loud, 
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harsh voice, which scarcely seemed to be- 
long to her. 

"Yes. He exercises his right. But, 
mother, I think you must go away, at least 
for a time." 

"Would to Heaven I could die," she 
cried. 

" And you must now come down with us 
to the mill for the rest of the day. We 
can talk the thing over at our leisure. I 
have kept Edgar Damarel at arm's length. 
I only wonder he sought us. But now I 
think it possible that I may take a stronger 
line. I shall not, under the circumstances, 
wish my wife to know Mrs. Damarel." 

" She is a very good girl," sobbed Mrs. 
Grant, " and the daughter of your father's 
friend." 

"Yes; and very indulgent as to her 
husband's antecedents. I can't make her 
out. I have never had Edgar Damarel 
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inside our house yet, though I went to see 
him, with his son by my side. We re- 
fused an invitation where we knew we 
should meet, and I made up my mind to 
avoid him always. It was then said that 
he was to return to India, and take Philip 
with him. I did not want to separate my- 
self from the boy, nor to desert the old 
man, who would have had very little pleas- 
ure in his life if it had not been for us. But 
if Edgar comes to live at the Manor-house, 
we must re-consider our ways." 

By this it will be seen that Mr. Damarel's 
advice to his son was good. 

Edgar went home after a time, and 
found that Mrs. Grant had gone away on a 
visit, and that Freddy had gone with her. 
James was at home; but neither he nor 
Constance appeared at the Manor-house. 

It vexed Edgar. It was a change in the* 
terms to which they had been born. But 
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he took no notice. Philip went to the mill 
as usual. But even the boy had not any- 
thing to say in the shape of a message 
from James. 

It was, however, a time when Edgar 
could afford tp be calm and generously 
forgiving. He was happy; he had re- 
ceived a hundred congratulations ; he was 
going in a few days to Lynliffy, and before 
the month was out he would be married. 

His father wanted to arrange a few 
things before his son left him. 

" There are your mother's jewels, 
Edgar." 

" Let them stay. A time may come, 
but not now. Let me have my own way. 
I have thought of it all. Don't touch 
them now." 

"And your rooms, Edgar — fix upon 
them." 

" Those occupied by Lady Millicent and 
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Maud when Anne was married. Don't do 
a thing. I particularly wish everything 
to remain quite untouched." 

In this way Mr. Damarel's consultations 
with his son were carried on, and always 
with the same result — let all things remain 
as they are. And so they parted. 

The wedding was to be so private as to 
shut out even the presence of Edgar's 
father and son. It was to be by special 
licence, in David TappreVs drawing-room. 
Many circumstances made this an agree- 
able arrangement. The people around 
them were all dissenters ; the church was 
far off, and the road to it extremely bad. 
It had been a common habit at Lynliffy 
for David Tapprel to read prayers on Sun- 
days during winter, or in severe weather, 
in this room, where his labourers and ser- 
vants would assemble, and sing hymns to 
the accompaniment of the harp or piano, 
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played by Rachel. In this room, in the 
presence of friends and servants, by special 
licence, the marriage was to be solemnized, 
and Edgar Damarel had arranged that the 
officiating clergyman should be his son's 
tutor, who would arrive with the lawyer 
and the marriage settlements on the day 
before that fixed for the marriage. 

It was a plan that suited everybody. 
Of the Tapprels' personal friends only 
Gerald Clay and Pauline were to be pres- 
ent. Two girls, the daughters of tenants, 
and themselves engaged to be married, 
were to be the bridesmaids, and to each of 
them David Tapprel was to give a dower 
of fifty pounds. 

Mrs. Tapprel had been busy arranging the 
room for the ceremony. The excitement 
of preparation had lasted many days, the 
trousseau had arrived, the bridesmaids 
had tried on with entire satisfaction their 
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muslin gowns. David Tapprel's heart 
took in every soul that surrounded him. 
Every household was to be made happy on 
Rachel's marriage-day. And so the time 
went on till the morning of the day before 
the wedding rose upon the earth. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



FAB AND NEAR. 



AS Rachel had not led a life quite like 
the lives of other girls, so her hap- 
piness on this day was not quite such as 
other girls experience. 

She was very silent, very thoughtful- 
glad that the outward circumstances of 
her marriage should differ so widely from 
the circumstances that had surrounded 
that other marriage which had suffered so 
disastrous an ending. 

She could not keep Alice out of her 
thoughts. She scarcely tried to do so. 
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Like a good, honest-hearted, humble girl, 
she prayed — sitting, standing, moving 
about, and many times upon her knees, 
she prayed to be kept out of temptation, 
to have strength to live a good life, and be 
a blessing to her husband. 

And what was the woman doing of whom 
Rachel thought ? 

Alice was still in Australia. She was 
still doing her best to console the afflicted, 
to relieve the distressed, to bring sinners 
to repentance. All her life was spent in 
such good works, done unobtrusively, with 
few words, and no complainings ; done in 
her old name as Mrs. Courland, and with 
the spirit of unfailing perseverance. 

As Alice thus lived a life of good works 
she became, as it were, educated in the 
knowledge of what true goodness is. She 
learnt the unchanging nature of the law of 
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right and wrong'; slie became her own 
judge, and she said to herself that she was 
guilty. 

Her long absence from her friends, the 
loneliness of her life, the gradual subsiding 
of all excitement, and her entire separation 
from the world in which she had been be- 
loved and admired made for her a solitude 
of the heart in which conscience could be 
heard, and conscience spoke; not at first 
very plainly, nor even upbraidingly, but as 
something arguing with her. 

Was it right to take the guidance of the 
lives of others into her own hands, by her 
own will, without consent ? Had she not 

done this ? 

Could any woman guiltlessly oast a stain 
on her own honour? And had she not 
also done that P 

Had she not herself written her name in 
the list of the fallen, and taken upon her- 
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self the character of one who had sinned 
against God ? 

For any cause was it right to lie ? 

Had she not sold her good name to give 
her son the inheritance ? 

In her heart she knew, beyond all possi- 
bility of doubt, that she had never been 
Edgar Damarel's wife. She held the evi- 
dence in her own possession which was 
sufficiently convincing. By what right had 
she kept this to herself ? 

Could she say before heaven that she had 
done right in making this concealment? 
Had she not been teaching others, and was 
she not a castaway herself ? — or would she 
not be such if she persevered in the evil 
she had originated ? 

In such a life of perpetual argument did 
her conscience keep her. She could by no 
means escape from herself. 

The violence of the temptation that had 
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formerly assailed her seemed, now that 
years had passed, to lose its strength. 
She wondered how she could have ever 
felt such agony, and how she could have 
fallen as she had done. 

And then there arose the question of 
what should she do. 

Repentance had come. Was she to walk 
heavily all her days, loaded with remorse, 
self -blaming, self-convicted, sad and suffer- 
ing, dying of the weight of her own self- 
will? 

For a time she answered to her accusing 
spirit that she had done what could never 
be undone, and that to die would be better 
than to live. 

But peace would not come. 

She suffered in body and in mind. She 
never relaxed in her life of good works, 
but she worked silently. Very few words 
of instruction ever fell from her lips now ; 
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she would say humbly that there was a 
divine law which was right, and that aU 
excuses for disobeying or evading that law 
were wrong. Repent ! repent ! — that word 
was the only word she dared say to the 
miserable who came to her for help. But 
in her heart she said to herself that it was 
not enough. 

And then another word echoed there, and 
the thought of amendment came. Repent 
and amend. She would help those who 
had repented into the way of amendment. 
Time, thought, labour, money — she brought 
all to work, and she was more than she 
had ever been the friend in need. But 
who could help her ? 

She grew thin, and her beauty faded ; 
her hair was grey, and her whole appear- 
ance worn and sad. Who could help her ? 
Had she really done wrong? 

By an accident, a book was placed in 
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her hands. It had been a dying woman's 
gift, and out of its pages came knowledge. 

She knew at last, with an accuracy and 
a certainty that she could not dispute, 
that she had done wrong — that the truth 
had been demanded of her in the circum- 
stances by which, without any error of her 
own, she had become surrounded; and that 
the truth she ought to have told, and left 
the consequences in higher hands. 

The passage of time, the honesty of 
work, the loneliness of her life, all helped 
her. Her affections had become manage- 
able. She never now thought of her son 
as she had thought in those days of intense 
interest and uncontrolled affection* She 
looked at it all in a new light, as her tear- 
less eyes pierced the past, and saw in it 
sin. Was there anything that could be 
done? — was there for her any way of 
amendment ? 
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The argument against herself never left 
her. It was like an invisible companion, 
always by her side. How could she have 
dared to put upon her son so great a 
shame ? He would blush to look his mo- 
ther in the face. How had she dared to 
return Edgar evil for good ? 

She had never thought much of Edgar ; 
she had never grieved over losing him. 
The belief that he had never been her 
husband had placed him beyond her 
thoughts ; the knowledge of her never 
having been his wife had made a separa- 
tion between them such as imagination 
could not penetrate. And even now she 
never thought of Edgar with any of the 
old tenderness — only as a human being 
whose rights had not been considered, 
whose days had been darkened, and whose 
trust had been abused. 

In Lady Grafton's letters to her Edgar 
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had never been mentioned. In her mother's 
notes, which Lady Grafton forwarded, her 
son was always spoken of. Alice looked 
on Edgar as one whom she had allowed to 
suffer, unjustly — and on her son as one 
whom she had disgraced. So utterly had 
time, and absence, and communings with 
herself changed her character and en- 
lightened her judgment. The only un- 
certain thing in her heart now was this — 
could she make amends ? Did the law of 
righteousness demand of her the truth ? 

Still she stayed where she was, but she 
could not silence the voice that for ever 
pleaded by her side for truth. Her soul 
sighed after truth at last, and she wondered 
whether this was a new sort of selfishness, 
or whether to return and speak the truth 
would be right. 

Such was the woman, and such was the 
state of this woman's mind, while Rachel, 
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on the day preceding the one fixed for her 
marriage, thought of her, and neither tried 
nor wished to put the thought away. Bnt 
Rachel thought of Alice as one who was 
dead. There was no doubt in her heart, 
no suspicion of her being deceived. There 
was an absence of all uncertainty. 

So through the day, with a knowledge 
of all things being ready, she wandered 
through the house, and the beloved old 
rooms, where her infancy had been spent, 
where she had so happily passed through 
her school-room days. From place to 
place, from room to room she wandered, 
saying her maiden farewells, and always 
with the thought of the lost wife whose 

position she was to fill, whose husband she 

i 

was to cherish, and whose son she was to 
love. 

It was a day never to be forgotten, 
either in that house or at Mr. Damarel's. 
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At the Manor-house there were to be no 
public rejoicings, though many were glad 
in their hearts. There were to be gifts to 
the poor. It felt like a funeral dole. They 
had all the memory of Lady Mortimer's 
marriage in their minds, and how different 
was this. Mr. Damarel had large and 
numerous gifts ready for the day, and he 
had had a short conversation with Philip. 
The boy had listened to him pettishly. 
" Father should have told me himself. " 
" My telling you is the same thing/' 
"But I knew it before. Is not Mr. 
Beauclerk gone there to marry them. Of 
course I knew." 

Mr. Damarel held his tongue. Philip 
was showing more temper than he approv- 
ed of. 

After a minute or two of silence the boy 
walked off. He went out, and walked with 
conspicuous deliberation towards the grove. 
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But as soon as he was out of sight of the 
house he ran, and he never ceased running 
till he had reached the Mill Cottage, and 
caught sight of his Uncle James. 

The boy rushed up to him with a hot 
face and a troubled air. He began to 
speak breathlessly. 

" Uncle James!" 

"Well, young man?" was the uncle's 
answer. James was not quite in his usual 
good humour. 

"Do you know that Mr. Beauclerk is 
gone down to marry father ?" 

"Yes, I know it." 

James was standing outside the house, 
just beyond a verandah covered with a 
rose-flowered climbing plant. The sun 
had not reached the south, and he had 
been standing leaning in a listless way 
against one of the iron uprights when the 
boy ran up. 
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" Uncle," — Philip paused and took a 
survey of the whole scene to make sure of 
no one being within hearing— "Uncle, how 
long has my mother been dead, and where 
did she die ?" 

" Dead !" ejaculated James. " Your 
mother is not dead, my boy." 

The change in Philip's face alarmed his 
uncle. He took the boy by the shoulders 
and pushed him down on a garden-seat 
that stood close by. He opened the 
window and called Constance. 

" Here, quick ! Don't make a noise. 
Give me a glass of wine." 

Rapidly, and without a word, she 
appeared and obeyed him, and a peremp- 
tory "Drink that" from James had the 
intended good effect on Philip. He had" 
stammered out something about not want- 
ing anything, but he drank the wine and 
began to laugh. 
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" No, no ! Now get in there." 
So Philip entered the house by the low 
window, and his uncle followed him. 
James looked at his nephew, surveying 
him quietly from head to foot. He was 
very tall for fourteen, and very manly- 
looking — as fine and handsome a youth as 
ever was seen. James put his hand upon 
his shoulder and said, 

" I am not the man who should tell you, 
perhaps, but as it must be so — listen. 
Your father is going to be married to- 
morrow, and he does, in so doing, no more 
than the law of the land allows him to do. 
He divorced my sister — your mother is 
alive, but not in this country ; she chose 
to leave us and take herself out of sight. 
My mother has never seen your mother 
since she confessed herself guilty, as she 
did, by offering no defence, and by 
acquiescing in the testimony of witnesses 
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whose evidence was sufficient, if not dis- 
proved. She was taken compassion on by- 
Lady Grafton for a time, and then, return- 
ing to the name of her first husband, 
she left the country. As it has become 
necessary to tell you the truth, you could 
not have heard it from anyone whose heart 
has been made more sore by it than mine. 
Now, Philip," — seeing the lad was going 
to speak — "take my advice; be obedient 
to it ; never speak on this subject again, 
not even to me. It is necessary that your 
father and I should live as peaceable 
neighbours; whether or not my mother 
can be brought to bear the sight of him 
and his wife I do not know. Between our 
fathers there was an almost brotherly love, 
and we have not been placed in ordinary 
circumstances towards each other, so I say 
to you never speak on this matter to any- 
one; if anything occurs, such as your 
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mother's death, I promise to tell you of it 
myself ; if she ever comes back and wishes 
to see you, I will take you to her." 

But Philip interrupted him. 

" Never ! I will never see her — never !" 
cried the boy, but James remained per- 
fectly undisturbed. 

u If your father ever asks you what you 
know, tell him when I told you, and why. 
But remember my advice — never speak of 
the thing if you can avoid it. Should any 
now unforeseen circumstances make you 
wish to know more, ask me, and never ask 
anyone else." 

"I should like to go away," said the 
boy. 

u Yes, and I think it would be the best 
thing. But you are not your own master, 
and your duty is to submit." 

" I could never like his wife." 

" I thought her another sort of woman, 

VOL. III. I 
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I confess. If anyone bad asked me lately 
if your father would marry again, I should 
have said Yes. Feeling that, I think he 
has done better than we could have ex- 
pected. Don't be perverse, and make the 
best of it." 

In this way James Grant had spoken to 
Philip Damarel, on the day when many 
people besides Rachel thought of Alice. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



NBVEE. 



A T Lynliffy the day was drawing to its 
-*-•*- close ; the cloudless blue had faded 
on the far horizon, and over the trees was 
the pale green and grey of the evening 
sky. Edgar Damarel and David Tapprel 
stood together watching the pea-fowl strut- 
ting about in satisfied complacency, and 
listening to the bleat of the goats. The 
business of the day was done, and they 
were waiting. 

James Eustace was to be with them that 
night ; and with him would come the lawyer 
into whose hands Mr. Damarel had given 

12 
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the business of drawing out the marriage 
settlements. 

It had pleased Edgar to have James 
Eustace offer to come to his wedding ; he 
had spoken of him as his friend from boy- 
hood — the man of all others whom he most 
respected. 

There stood those two men who had 
learnt to love each other well, silent and 
absorbed. It could hardly be otherwise. 
It was an occasion altogether too great for 
words. David Tapprel was going to part 
with his treasure. Edgar was going to 
enter once more on a state of which no one 
had known better both the pleasure and 
the pain. And on this day he had thought 
of Alice more than he had ever thought 
since he was met, on his arrival in England, 
with an account of the calamity of his life. 
He had been thinking of her with the 
deepest commiseration. He had been 
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reckoning up her happiness ; he had been 
calculating the value of all she had thrown % 
away. He had thought over his own con- 
duct; he had been recalling the faithful- 
ness of his love, and he could see no fault 
in himself. He would have judged him- 
self, and condemned himself, if he could 
have seen in the past any cause in his tem- 
per or conduct for self -blame. But he said 
that he was guiltless. There was indeed 
one circumstance that then crossed his 
mind, and the recollection of which had 
oome with the presence of Mrs. Norgood 
during his first visit to Lynliffy. But he 
settled with his conscience that there lay 
nothing in that fact to disturb him. In 
his heart he said that there was no cause 
for self -accusation. 

However, the mystery of the thing 
struck him for the first time, but it only 
made the matter worse. It was to him 
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all evil— an incomprehensible iniquity from 
first to last. 

Silent, and watching the fading sky, 
those two men stood, each taking leave of 
the life that had been, in order to begin 
upon another. David Tapprel was think- 
ing of his childless house, Edgar of the 
great life-conquering act which would be 
accomplished on the morrow. 

At last David spoke. " I hear the 
wheels; they have passed through the 
Firs, and are coming down the drive. Let 
us go and meet them." 

From her window Rachel saw her father 
and her lover. They disappeared. The 
sound of their footsteps ceased. The 
carriage was stopped, happy voices were 
heard, and then she saw them return, her 
father walking with a stranger, and Edgar 
with James Eustace. They stayed for a 
few minutes by the stone porch ; they 
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talked of the splendid weather, and of the 
beauty of the place. They were joined 
by Mr. Beauclerk, and they talked of the 
next morning, of the early hour at which 
the marriage was to be, of the long drive 
they would have, of the arrangements 
made to prevent detention by the way, of 
the time when they would reach the rail- 
way station, and get off by the train. 

Rachel sat unseen by the open casement 
window, and heard it all. 

Presently Pauline came to her. 

" You should dress now," she said. 
" Dinner will be ready in half an hour ; 
then you can come back here again. The 
drawing-room cannot be used to-night; 
it is all ready for to-morrow. After Mr. 
Tapprel has looked over the deed, you will 
have to go down, and the things will be 
signed to-night. Don't take notice of 
your mother's looks. She has been weep- 
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ing — she is better alone just now ; but 
there was never a pleasure without its 
pain." 

Rachel had a dreamy look in her great 
soft brown eyes, but she always obeyed 
Pauline. She bore for her even such a 
love as she had for her mother, only not 
so great in degree. But the same sense 
of trust and truth, the same faith in Paul- 
ine's love for her, the same confidence in 
her direction, and perfect belief in her 
knowledge — all this Rachel felt for Paul- 
ine, and she had been encouraged in such 
feelings. Her own mother had surren- 
dered her to Madam Clay as to an un- 
erring instructress and a guide whose 
love for the girl was scarcely second to 
her own. So, in things however small, 
provided they were worth talking about, 
Rachel did Pauline's will as easily as she 
would have done her own. She had no 
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rebellion in her heart now ; she was sad, 
though she was happy. She would do 
just as they told her to do — she did not 
understand herself. She had all she could 
wish for ; she had no regrets ; she was 
glad to marry Edgar. He was her pattern 
of earthly perfection. She desired, as the 
thing best worth living for, to be his wife, 
and to make him happy. And yet she was 
sad. 

Pauline had a pleasant, encouraging, 
caressing way with her. She did not talk 
to Rachel of herself. When she spoke it 
was of their meeting in Paris a month 
hence. She dressed Rachel's hair ; she 
put on her a dress which completed the 
girl's beauty, and she led her downstairs 
when the dinner-bell rang. 

As soon as Rachel was in the midst of 
her friends her gaiety of heart came back. 
Even her mother had smiles on her face, 
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everything went off happily and well. 
James Eustace looked and talked his best, 
the man of law had for the time forgotten 
the important parchments, Mr. Tapprel 
was gracious as any host could be, and 
Edgar nothing less than perfection. 

It grew late. Mrs. Tapprel thought it 
was time. to go to bed. Captain Clay and 
Mr. Beauclerk were looking over some old 
books, and then Rachel saw that her father 
had left the room with James Eustace and 
the lawyer, and in another moment Edgar 
was sent for, and then she herself was 
called. 

" You must go with her," said Mrs. Tap- 
prel to Pauline. They weiit out together. 

Rachel was but a few minutes away. 
When she came out of the room her mother 
was in the hall. 

" Now come with me !" 

Half an hour after Rachel was again in 
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her own little room, the mother's farewell 
had been spoken, and, waiting for the 
nightly visit that Pauline never failed to 
pay her, Rachel had put on a dressing- 
gown, and thrown herself into the cushion- 
ed great old-fashioned easy-chair, and there 
fallen asleep. 

An hour passed, but Rachel never woke* 
Almost another hour and Pauline had not 
come — but a thing had happened, and 
Pauline had had, in consequence, much to 
do. 

When the marriage settlements had to be 
signed, Rachel had been directed by her 
father where to place her name, and she 
had done as he had told her to do — hur- 
riedly, and trembling a little, so that he 
had said, in his kind way, speaking soft- 
ly, "You can go now." She had then 
left the room, and met her mother in the 
hall. 
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Pauline had been kept behind in conver- 
sation with Eustace. 

Mr. Tapprel had left the tables where 
the documents lay, and was at the further 
end of the room, engaged about something, 
she did not see what — but she saw the 
lawyer make a sign to Edgar Damarel, and 
she knew that he was pointing out his 
signature to him, and she heard him sug- 
gest that he should add to his name the 
word widower. She heard, too, what Edgar 
answered, in a low voice, with his head 
turned away, "No" He was remonstrated 
with — he said again, "No" Then, in a 
still lower voice, but the whisper pierced 
Madam Clay's heart, " No — divorced" 

Then James Eustace joined Edgar, and 
Madam Clay, after a few words with Mr. 
Damarel at the bottom of the room, po- 
litely wished everyone good night, without 
betraying herself, and went away. 
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She found her husband still with Mr. 
Beauclerk. 

She got him away easily, as now every- 
one was going to their rooms. 

When she and her husband were 
alone she quickly told him what she had 
learnt. 

Now to those persons it was simply im- 
possible that Rachel should marry Edgar 
Damarel. 

To them marriage was a sacrament, and 
the union indissoluble. Edgar Damarel 
was a married man, and unable, while 
Alice lived, to contract marriage with an- 
other woman, and that she was alive was 
made certain by his refusal to call himself 
a widower. Between these two there was 
no need of any debate. They were each 
possessed by one idea — to save Rachel. 

All the household were asleep. What 
should they do ? 
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The real difficulty in Madam Clay's mind 
lay with David Tapprel. 

She was sure that he would never know- 
ingly have given his only child to a divorced 
man for his wife. But having pledged his 
word — having remained ignorant of the 
truth because he had abstained from in- 
quiry, or because he had acted on a mis- 
take — having, under such circumstances, 
pledged his word to a man who had never 
intended to deceive him, then she greatly 
feared that David would be faithful to his 
word, and that Rachel, bewildered between 
her love and her obedience would, — not be- 
come Edgar's wife — that, she argued, was 
impossible but — go through that ceremony 
with him which by the law would bind 
her to a degraded and miserable state for 
life. 

Both Gerald Clay and his wife were de- 
termined to prevent this. No considera- 
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tion of any earthly kind could have had 
any weight with either of them. They 
would save Rachel that very night. 

Pauline, softly stepping, went to the 
girl's room, opened the door cautiously, 
saw that a light was burning, and went 
in. 

There was Rachel, beautiful in her 
sleep, just where she had flung herself, 
with her long hair about her shoulders, 
and straying over the back of the chair. 

" Wake up, darling, and speak to me." 

She opened her eyes, looked scared at 
first, but in a moment recovered herself. 
" I was so tired," she said. 

"Wake up and listen to me. Are you 
quite awake ?" 

Rachel gave a little laugh. 

"You look so anxious, Pauline. Are 
you going to put me to bed, and sing me 
to sleep once more ? I feel such a baby. 
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I believe that I was thinking of the dear 
old days when I fell asleep/' 

" Oh, Rachel !" The tears were in 
Madam Clay's eyes now, and the girl sat 
up quickly, and bending forward, said, in 
a whisper, 

" Don f t grieve ; it requires all my cour- 
age, though I love him, to go away from 
everybody. He asked for more than he 
knew of when he asked for me." 

" My darling, he asked for what he must 
never have." 

" Pauline !" Rachel was fully roused 
now, and her earnest gaze into her friend's 
face told her that there was something to 
know. 

"We all thought that his wife was 
dead." 

With a stifled cry, Rachel clasped her 
hands, and held them forth with an im- 
ploring gesture. 
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"We thought he was a widower. He 
has this night explained that he is not a 
widower — that his wife lives." 

Rachel dropped her face upon her hands. 

el Let me fly," she said, in a husky voice. 
" Cannot you take me somewhere ? Hide 
me ! save me ! let me fly !" She got up 
hastily, took the long lengths of her 
streaming hair in her hands, and began to 
twist them round her head. " I will not 
stay. They will drive me mad. His wife 
alive, and he never told me — never gave 
me any choice ! And did not everyone 
say that she was dead ?" 

" Mind this : you cannot marry him. 
They may say to you what they will, but 
you can never be his wife." 

11 Am I asking to be his wife ?" exclaimed 
the girl, wildly. 

" Promise me before God that you will 
never yield to persuasion." 

vol. in. k 
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" Promise what ? Promise not to marry 
another woman's husband?" 

"You know the law of your country; 
you must be firm — armed at all points." 

"But I am unarmed and weak, and 
broken-hearted and deceived. Let me 
fly. Take me away. Now, Pauline — 
through the night. Hide me. If you 
will not take me away, I will go by 
myself." 

" I will take you away ; it will be best." 

" Tell Captain Clay to come to me, but 
don't leave me long. Pauline, I cannot 
bear it — I cannot bear what will come 
to-morrow. I will go now — at once ; take 
me away from it all — out of sight, out of 
hearing, and then, by-and-by, after a time, 
I can come back." 

There was a step outside the door; it 
was Captain Clay 
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" She will go," said his wife ; " she sug- 
gested it herself." 

Then he brought his wife her cloak and 
hat, and Rachel stood there wrapped up 
from head to foot. 

They stole downstairs softly, their shoes 
in their hands. They crept to the back of 
the house and found that a low window 
had been opened. 

Captain Clay helped the women out, and 
said, 

" Now go up the drive — don't pass the 
cottages at the Firs; keep down by the 
right in the path by the stream — you can 
get over the fence into the road — and then 
walk slowly on till I overtake you." 

No word was spoken in answer. They 
walked on in the shadow of the trees and 
shrubs ; they crept down to the water's 
edge out of all possibility of being seen ; 

k2 
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they climbed the stone fence that separated 
the ornamental ground from the public 
road, and then they walked on slowly in 
the light of the softly shining moon, in 
the midst of the quietness of a summer 
night. They heard the sound of their own 
footsteps and nothing more. At last there 
was a noise of wheels and of a swiftly 
trotting horse. The carriage came up and 
stopped. 

Captain Clay's voice telling them how to 
manage the door, ordering them to get in 
quickly, sounded clear in the still atmo- 
sphere, and made Rachel tremble. 

But all was done with scarcely any 
delay, and then once more came the ring- 
ing of the horse's hoofs as they drove 
rapidly on the way to the cottage. 
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CHAPTER X. 



DEPARTURE. 



CAPTAIN CLAY knew all the arrange- 
ments about his friend's house as 
well as he knew his own. 

When his wife left him to go to 
Rachel he went to the stables and called 
up one of the men; he told him to get 
ready his horse and carriage and make no 
fuss about it. Something relating to the 
events of the next day had to be imme- 
diately attended to, and he had to go 
home, but should be back again by eight 
o'clock. 

He drove his wife and Rachel to the 
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cottage, easily roused their small house- 
hold, rested his horse and himself, and 
drove back to Lynliffy. He arrived just 
at the moment when the stableman was 
expecting him. 

His last words to Rachel had been — 

"Try to keep quiet. I shall be back 
again by mid-day. And, Pauline, you must 
provide a substantial luncheon. I shall be 
sure to be hungry/' 

Rachel heard him with a frightened face. 
But her sense of safety kept her quiet. 
She was more inclined to give thanks than 
to complain. 

Rachel had often visited the cottage. 
There was a small room with a French*bed 
in it, which was called her own. It was 
separated from the larger room, occupied 
by her friends, by a charming bow- window- 
ed boudoir, where she had spent happy 
hours with Pauline, and into which her 
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own room opened. There she was now 
taken, and there her bed was speedily 
prepared, and Madam Clay told her to lie 
down and rest. She herself would sleep 
on the sofa in the boudoir, and the door 
might stay open between the rooms. 
Rachel debated nothing, and consented to 
all things. 

She lay down, and from fatigue of body 
as well as of mind, she slept till the sound 
of Captain Clay's departure roused her. 
When she heard her friend return to her 
room she called to her to come to her. 

" What will he do ?" she asked. 

" He will see your father as soon as pos- 
sible. He intends to bring your father 
here to-day, if he can. You have no doubt 
of your own steadiness — have you ?" 

" Pauline, you will kill me !" The girl 
hid her face in her hands. " Don't you 
know I would die first ? Is not the true 
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law written on my heart? What could 
induce me to break it? How can you 
think such evil of me ? If my father were 
to speak so to me, I would never go home." 
She spoke between gasping sobs. 

"Why, then, do you grieve so much ?" 

" It is the shame ; it is the being made 
a by- word; it is the loss of faith in one 
I believed to be so true/' 

" There are excuses for him," said Madam 
Clay, who was a just woman. " He very 
probably supposed that the truth was 
known to us." 

" He should have supposed nothing. 
He should have made sure that the truth 
was known by telling it himself. What an 
escape I have had 1" 

" Then give thanks." 

" Say your prayers aloud, Pauline. Let 
me listen to you/' said the tired girl, sink- 
ing back. Then the Frenchwoman knelt 
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down, and began to utter welcome words 
— and Rachel's heavy eyelids fell, and her 
tired brain found rest. Soft waves of sound 
reached her ears from time to time — " That 
we may never injure our neighbour in body, 
soul, or peace of mind." " That we may 
be found faithful." " That Thou wilt have 
mercy upon us." She heard no more. 
Madam Clay stood still, contemplating the 
sleeping form for a few minutes, and then 
stole noiselessly away. 

Captain Clay reached Lynliffy, drove 
straight to the stables, left his horse and 
carriage, and walked into the house. He 
went upstairs, and knocked at David Tap- 
prel's dressing-room door. The door was 
opened, and the astonishment of the master 
of the house to see his guest standing there 
was written plainly enough on his face. 
u Is there anything the matter ?" 
11 Yes. But no harm to life or happiness. 
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I want to know when Edgar Damarel told 
you that his wife was dead." 

David Tapprel said, "Come in now," 
shutting the door. "What does this 
mean ?" 

"Exactly what I say. Will you tell 
me when you knew it ?" 

" I saw his father's letter to you, long 
ago — two years ago, I should think. Don't 
you remember it ?" 

"Yes. He told me plainly enough that 
death had relieved his son of that encum- 
brance, or words to that effect, and that 
his son had written to him from India/' 

David Tapprel had grown very pale. 
He opened his bed-room door, and in a 
voice that was very unlike his own, he said, 
"Come here, mother," and Mrs. Tapprel 
came immediately, for she was already 
dressed, and waiting. 

« 

" Now, speak before her," he said. 
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11 Last night it came to my knowledge 
that his wife was alive. Neither my wife 
nor myself could be present at the mar- 
riage of your daughter under such circum- 
stances. My wife told Rachel — you under* 
stand we have no hesitation in trying to 
prevent such a marriage — Rachel proposed 
to leave the house immediately, and I con- 
sidered it the best way to let her have her 
will. I was determined to take my wife 
home; I drove her back through the 
night. Rachel went with us. She is now 
at our cottage with Pauline." 

Then Mrs. Tapprel lifted up her hands 
and asked Heaven to bless them for saving 
her child. 

" Why don't you speak ?" she asked of 
her husband. "Was there ever such a 
danger so suddenly escaped from ? Oh I 
David, you cannot be anything but glad !" 

"Is it true?" 
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"It is true that Rachel is safe. And 
that Edgar Damarel is, by his own acknow- 
ledgment, not a widower." 

"I think we have been all mad," said 
Mr. Tapprel, angrily, sinking into a chair. 
" Where is his wife ? Does no one know 
anything more about her r 

"I know no more than I have told you. 
As we had to leave the house ourselves, I 
took your daughter, by her own desire, 
after her repeated declarations that she 

would never " Captain Clay hesitated ; 

then he said, " Rachel is safe at the cottage. 
But her mind is made up.' 9 

"Let her stay there. We can trust 
your wife. Now come with me/' Then 
the men left the room together. 

Mrs. Tapprel stayed where she was. 
She looked out of the open window ; she 
saw James Eustace talking to her husband, 
she watched Gerald Clay at a little dis- 
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tance, slowly strolling up and down, and 
smoking a cigar. At last Captain Clay 
stopped under her window, and she made 
a sign for him to come to her. They had 
a conference in Mr. Tapprel's room. There 
was a noise of busy preparation in the 
stable-yard. 

" I cannot see anyone," said Mrs. Tap- 
prel. " Order breakfast for me." She was 
wiping her eyes. " I would go to Rachel^ 
only 1 cannot leave Mr. Tapprel now. 
What is the noise in the stable-yard 
about?" 

Mr. Beauclerk and the lawyer were going 
away. James Eustace had suggested their 
instant departure. A servant was packing 
sandwiches and wine into the carriage. It 
was a long half day's posting to the nearest 
station on the railway to town ; they were 
drinking coffee as they stood in the hall. 
It had become known through the house- 
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hold that there was to be no marriage that 
day. The true cause was not known. 
Miss Tapprel had changed her mind, and 
had gone home with Madam Clay, and her 
mother would go to her in the afternoon. 

When David Tapprel had his interview 
with Edgar Damarel, only James Eustace 
was present. 

With his arms folded and his teeth set, 
like a man in the extremity of painful en- 
durance, Edgar stood, and answered Mr. 
Tapprel only in these words — 

u I believed that you knew everything." 
And again he repeated — " I believed that 
you knew." 

Mr. Tapprel, on his side, had as little 
to say. 

41 1 blame ourselves, sir, more than I 
blame you." 

Then James Eustace carried Edgar off. 
The truth got out in the household. Cap- 
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tain Clay made arrangements by which 
the expected people were prevented from 
coming to the house. 

All preparations for the wedding were 
swept away. The evidences of what was 
to have been vanished like smoke. 

The day wore away, and David Tapprel 
and his wife were left alone in the house. 

u We will come and see you to-morrow," 
he said, as he bade Gerald Clay good-bye. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



TALKING IT OVER. 

/~\N leaving Lynliffy, Edgar Damarel 
^^ went to London. 

He carried himself as bravely as be 
could, and wrote bis cousin, Lady Morti- 
mer, a note, telling the whole truth in the 
fewest possible words. He remained in 
town a few days, as he had to wait for a 
letter from his father, and then he crossed 
the Channel, in order to get over the next 
few months by idle travelling. 

James Eustace had gone to the Manor- 
house ; and when he got there, it cannot 
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be said that he behaved too tenderly to 
Mr. Damarel. 

He would not listen to his declaration 
that he had misunderstood a letter from 
his son ; he quite rated him. He asked if 
a subject so tremendous was to be treated 
in that way ; and Mr, Damarel was con- 
founded, disappointed, repentant, and 
miserable. 

" How much does the boy know ?" 
James Eustace had asked. " It is no use 
risking the effects of further mystery. I 
shall take him to the mill. I told Edgar 
that the Grants had a right to know 
things, and I am going to tell them." 

There was no opposing this man. He 
literally had the law in his own hands, and 
he was bringing everyone into obedience 
to it. 

He was soon sauntering down to the 
mill with his hand on Philip s arm. 

VOL. III. l 
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" Come with me. There has been no 
marriage at Lynliffy, you know. We tele- 
graphed as soon as we could, but down 
there it is a world-forgotten country. I 
am going to tell the facts to your uncle 
James, and you can stand by and hear ; 
but as we shall be talking of your 
father and mother, you had better keep 
silence." 

Philip was already quite prepared to be 
a listener only. The subject made his 
young heart swell, and speech, even if it 
had been wanted, would have been ex- 
tremely difficult. 

James Grant was at home, and so was 
Constance. 

Eustace made no preliminary observa- 
tions, but went into his subject at once. 

" There has been no marriage. There 
had been all along a mistaken idea that 
your sister was dead." 
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" She is not dead/' said James. 

" Mr. Damarel had sent up the old draft 
of a settlement he had wished to make on 
jour sister; he had written of it as the 
arrangements that had been contemplated 
in the case of his son's first wife. That 
expression brought out the truth. When 
the present settlements were being signed, 
Edgar was told to write 'widower' after 
his name — of course he couldn't." 

" And she would not have him !" cried 
James, delightedly. 

" She would not have him," repeated 
Eustace. 

" An admirable woman ! I take my hat 
off to her. I suppose that is all you have 
to say ?" 

"I intend your mother to know." 

" Of course I shall tell her. What made 
them think that Alice was dead ?" 

"A stupid, unpardonable folly com- 

l2 
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mitted by Mr. Damarel. I am very sorry 
for Miss Tapprel." 

" And I am very glad." 

James looked very well pleased, but 
Constance reproached him. 

" There is a great deal to be sorry for," 
she said. "Philip, can you come with 

So she got the boy away from those two 
men, for she saw that he could with 
difficulty command himself. 

" Let us go to the Hermitage. I have 
not seen granny to-day." 

When she had got him away, she walked 
with him by the terraces to the stile, which 
still remained, and still led to the sloping 
meadow, through which, by the old path, 
they could get to the Hermitage by the 
lime-tree walk. 

Philip never spoke. Constance said, 

" Talk to me ; don't be silent all the 
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-afternoon. Have you nothing to say?" 
" How could my father think of marry. 

ing r 

" Don't judge your father ; he was only 
trying to do what other men have done. 
His son should never ask that question/' 

" I am badly off, I think. What should 
.1 do without Uncle James and you ?" 

u You are never going to do without us, 
1 hope." 

"If I blame my father and abhor 
her " 

" No, no !" Constance spoke firmly — so 
firmly that Philip looked at her in aston- 
ishment. 

"She is abhorred by all the world, is 
she not? What shall I feel when I go 
into the world and people ask me about 
her? I wish I had been cast off 
and brought up to till the ground. I 
-am afraid of the world. I begged off 
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going to school. I will hide myself " 

He was speaking now in a fury of 
vexation, but Constance would not suffer 
it, 

" You will appear before the world by 
your father's side ; you will have protection 
and companionship ; at present keep silence, 
and never allow your thoughts to dwell on 
what you know so little about. Those 
who know only the result of an action are 
incapable of judgment, and imprudent 
when they speak." 

By this time they had reached the 
Hermitage. 

" Now go home," said Constance, " and 
be nice to your grandfather, and remem- 
ber that you are neither to speak nor 
think." 

It was James Grant's opinion that Con- 
stance managed Philip better than anyone 
else. Though she told him neither to 
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think nor speak, yet she knew when to 
allow him the blessing of a disburdening 
of his heart, and just now, when his 
fathers marriage had been on everyone's 
lips, it would have been cruel not to have 
listened to him sometimes. 

But for Philip they would never have 
gone to the Manor-house. James almost 
hated Edgar, though he could not have 
told why ; for he had certainly nothing to 
accuse him of. 

Edgar had surely been the injured one ; 
and with the old love warm in his heart 
towards Mrs. Grant, and his former pleas- 
ant experiences of the Hermitage, and of 
its gentle master, never forgotten, he had 
been uniformly pleasant to them. James 
could not deny that it was so, but he was 
always rude to Edgar ; and the recollection 
that he had been so always greatly increas- 
ed his vexation afterwards. 
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Constance had given up remonstrating. 
She knew that to Edgar's father, in his 
lonely life, they were very acceptable ; that 
but for their help he must have almost 
given up society. She knew that her and 
Mrs. Grant's influence and companionship 
were necessary to Philip, and she loved the 
boy so well that she was ready to go 
through great humiliation for his sake— 
but there was no humiliation to go through. 
Vexation and humility bear no relationship 
to each other. But perhaps she could say 
that she felt humiliated when her husband 
showed to Edgar Damarel the vexation he 
could neither justify nor control. 

Mrs. Grant had become more changed 
by what had passed than anyone else. She 
had grown thin, and old, and grievous. 
She was always pitying herself because 
Alice had refused to see her. She was 
for ever vexed because Alice would never 
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write to her, nor receive a letter from her 
except through Lady Grafton's hands. 
And Mrs. Grant kept herself in misery be- 
cause she would always talk to James. 
She kept up her son's vexation too, no 
doubt. She would make little apologies 
sometimes, saying, 

" You know I can't talk to Freddy." 
James was too devoted a son ever to 
contradict his mother. He read with her 
the short letters — and they were very short 
— which Lady Grafton received and for- 
warded to them. He suffered the inde- 
scribable tedium of having them wondered 
over. He read the notes that were return- 
ed, and he listened on such occasions, with 
a patience that was beyond praise, to his 
mother's reasons for every word, her hopes 
that Alice would read what she had said 
with attention, and her prayers that she 
might understand. 
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And yet more common-place little notes 
than those composed by Mrs. Grant had 
perhaps never been read. 

But the double life this poor mother led, 
doing her work in her place, and having 
her thoughts beyond the seas — yearning 
thoughts — lamenting thoughts — wonder- 
ing as to how it was that such woe could 
have come to her, and made life a weari- 
ness, and covered her growing years with 
shame — it was all this that had made her 
what she was, and James knew it. 

So every day, and oftener sometimes, 
James and Constance made their visits to 
this wounded heart ; through all those sad 
years they had never failed. And they had 

succeeded in making Philip happy there — in 

» 

persuading Mrs. Grant, for that boy's sake, 
to put aside, while be was before her, her 
sorrowing looks, and to change her weary 
speech for welcoming words and pleasant 
answers. 
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So now Constance went into the house, 
and told Mrs, Grant of all that occurred 
at Lynliffy. 

It had a wonderful effect on Mrs. Grant, 
an effect that quite astonished Constance. 
She was like her former self in a moment. 

" Yes," she said, emphatically, " it comes 
over me sometimes — it comes over me 
sometimes that there is more to know. 
Why would not Alice see me ? His mar- 
riage has been mercifully prevented. Why 
will not Alice write? Why has she left 
us all ? There is more to know. I can- 
not guess what it is, but I have been 
waked up in the night by the thought 
that there is more to know. I never 
could give in to it — I never could find rest 
in my life as you have all done. It ia 
never out of my mind that there is more 
to know." 

It frightened Constance. u You are 
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alone now. Come and stay with ns till 
Fred comes back," she said. 

" No, my dear ; I will stay here. But 
I will be more civil to Mr. Damarel. I 
will call at the Manor-house to-morrow. 
I have been very unkind to him sometimes, 
and I have admired his patience." 

"Well, dine with us to-day; we will 
send for Philip," urged Constance. And 

4 • 

Mrs. Grant consented, and went to the 
mill in the carriage James sent for her, 
and was bright and pleasant-looking, as in 
the days that were gone, and, leaning on 
Philip's arm, she visited the hen-roosts, 
and was introduced to an interesting 
family of blind puppies. 

She chatted to the tall, handsome youth, 
and made him measure himself by his 
uncle's side. It was a return to home-life, 
and they rejoiced and wondered. 

When she was gone, James said, 
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" Through all the j'ears since Alice 
•went away, mother has been poking about 
with an averted face, like a woman half 
blind. What has come to her now ?" 
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CHAPTER XII. 



THE FLOWING TIDE, 



A GREAT ship, making a most pros- 
-*-■*- perous voyage, in the finest weather, 
with a steady continuation of favourable 
winds, is making her way home across the 
sea from Australia — a passenger vessel, 
bound for London. 

On its deck, one brilliant day, sat a 
woman in wKom all the other passengers 
were interested. 

She was alone ; she was beautiful, 
though the days of her youth were passed. 
Her graceful ways, her perfect form, the 
plainness of her dress, the fascination of 
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her manners, won attention and admira- 
tion. Yet she was pale, and too thin for 
real beauty ; her smile was sweet, but her 
eyes were sad. Slight gestures, as of 
fatigue, and even as of weariness of life, 
belonged to her, and her hair, though 
long and thick, and waving across her 
brow, was as white as snow, and as sil- 
very as that snow with the sun upon it. 

It was Alice. She had left Australia 
without any intention of returning ; she 
was coming to England to live and die, as 
she hoped and believed, and to tell the truth. 

She was not now the woman, enslaved 
by her own wilfulness, which she had once 
been. She had learnt a great lesson — 
that she was to take the life that was sent 
to her and live it honestly, conquering it 
by patience in the practice of truth. 

She was not now deceived by the idea 
that she could become the special provi- 
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dence of other people by concealing facts 
and acting falsehoods. 

She knew now that she had nothing to 
do with other people's lives beyond setting 
them a good example, and helping them 
to bear well the trials that might be per- 
mitted to fall upon them. 

No human being has a right to put forth 
a hand and change the grief that Almighty 
Providence has permitted into one of their 
own invention. And yet this thing Alice 
had done, and had persuaded herself that 
she had had a right to do it. 

When she had found herself encom- 
passed by a great calamity, she had con- 
cealed the truth and separated herself from 
Edgar Damarel by a lie. 

It was all plain before her mind now ; 
she had grown courageous in her lonely life, 
and found the strength to resolve and to 
persevere. She was coming home. 
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As the welcome breeze played about her 
she grew glad ; she longed to be true. She 
desired beyond all things to cast aside the 
chains by which she had bound herself 
captive to a life that was false. She wor- 
ried her heart no longer by thoughts of 
what this one might suffer or that one 
feel ; she was going to do right — to be 
true. 

There was a graciousness about her 
which impressed everyone of those who 
were her fellow voyagers, and they won- 
dered over the charm that hung about her, 
and discussed among themselves what she 
could be and who she was. 

Alice sat on the deck with her knitting 
in her hand. It was now as it had used 
to be in the old days ; she could never be 
idle. They made her friendly offers of 
help, they tried to amuse her, but it 
always ended in their finding that it was. 

vol. ni. M 
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she who was helping them, and that it was 
themselves who were being entertained. 
She did not appear to have any conceal- 
ments. She had known Australia many 
years before ; she knew parts of India 
intimately well ; she was at home in Lon- 
don, and she had lived the greater part of 
her life in the country. 

She remained throughout the whole 
voyage a beautiful mystery. 

The women got together and talked 
about her ; they wondered over everything 
— why she was alone, where she was going, 
what manner of person might come and 
meet her ; they wondered about her dress, 
her education, her placidity, and even 
whether she should not dye her hair. 

The riddle was never read by any of 
those who were so ready to read it. No 
difficulty of any kind beset her way. She 
got all that belonged to her safely on 
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shore ; she went to a great hotel not very 
far off ; she separated from the things she 
possessed all that she required for imme- 
diate use ; she left the rest in safe keeping, 
addressed to her brother James, and hiring 
a carriage she drove away with one port- 
manteau and a bundle of cloaks and rugs. 

She was doing all this just as Edgar 
was leaving England for an idle time 
abroad. 

He was going into unfrequented places, 
if he could find them, to keep himself out 
of sight for a time ; he wanted to be silent 
and alone ; he wanted time to think over 
his coming life, and to recover from the 
past. 

He was neither angry nor over-much 
troubled. Anything was better than for 
Rachel to have discovered too late that 
Alice was alive. He felt this with so much 
sincerity that it amounted to congratula- 

m2 
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tion. He was a man who was angry with 
his fate. He was yet to learn that we 
make our own fate, and that cowards 
blame fate because they have neither the 
courage to examine their own hearts, nor 
the spirit to blame themselves. Just as 
Alice again set her foot on English ground 
Edgar left it. His thought was to hide 
himself for a time, and dull, by any means 
he could find, the pain that wore him ; but 
her thought was to show herself without 
disguise, and to pluck the grief of her life 
up by the roots. She was now driving 
through the streets of London to an hotel 
by a railway station, which she had known 
in other days. She took rooms for two 
nights, ordered a dinner, and sat down to 
think. It took some time to arrange her 
ideas, and to begin her work. She was 
not disturbed by the smallest agitation of 
mind. She had with her a box which 
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contained the few things she valued, and 
such letters as she had kept — the evidences 
of her husband's being alive after her mar- 
riage with Edgar Damarel being among 
them. 

At last she felt that she saw what the 
first step had better be, and she took it. 

She wrote a note to James Eustace, and 
asked him to come and see her, or she 
offered to meet him wherever he chose to 
appoint. She said that to see him was a 
matter of importance to her. She sent her 
messenger and waited. 

She waited, as it seemed to her, an 
ominously long time. She began to fear 
that this man who had been so long their 
friend had ceased to have mercy upon her. 
But the answer came, and it pleased her. 

James Eustace wrote that he would not 
oome to see her, but that she had better 
visit him. 
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" The proper place for our interview," 
he wrote, " will be in this house. My wife 
agrees with me in thinking so. We shall 
be at home for the whole evening, so come 
when you please." 

At about eight o'clock Alice drove to 
their house, she ordered the carriage to 
return in an hour, and she followed the 
servant upstairs. 

James Eustace met her outside the door. 
The servant had given her name — the name 
by which Alice had signed her note, " Mrs. 
Courland." 

She walked into the room, and to her 
delighted surprise Maud was there, and 
rose up to meet her. They held each 
other by the hand, and looked into each 
other's face. It was more than Maud 
could bear; tears came, and when she 
tried to speak her voice failed her. But 
Alice's face glowed with gladness. The 
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sight of Maud was like a Godsend to her. 

James Eustace had his eyes fastened 
on her face, and he was struck by its 
beauty, and by the angelic look of joy that 
animated it. 

" If you will come with me into the next 
room," — he pointed to a door that stood 
open, and showed lights beyond — "you 
can say what you like," he said. "I am 
as ready to be your friend as I ever was. 
I think that I ought to say that " 

"Would you dislike my speaking before 
her?" 

" Of that I will make you the judge," he 
said. 

Maud put a chair forward and looked 
consenting. She was so pretty with her 
eyes dazzling through their tears, her 
flushed face and trembling lips. It made 
Alice smile to look at her. 

"Then we may close that door," said 
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Eustace ; and having done so, lie sat down 
by his wife's side and said, " Now then," in 
his strong, clear, commanding voice, and 
Alice began to speak. 

She had not intended to do more than 
tell her story. She kept to her resolution 
and told it. 

With what astonishment her listeners 
heard it may be imagined. They had not 
once interrupted her ; they were silent — 
both of them — when she ceased to speak, 
Maud from pure astonishment, her hus- 
band because, with all his quickness, he 
had not made up his mind what to say. 

When he spoke he asked a question. 

li Where are the proofs ?" 

Alice had spoken without hesitation of 
any sort ; she had told her story straight 
from the beginning without justifying her 
conduct or making needless explanations ; 
she had said that the suspicion that had so 
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quickly grown up against her had shown 
her a way of escape from Edgar which she 
should never have thought of for herself, 
and Mr, Eustace had a sufficiently vivid 
recollection of all that had passed to know 
that what she said might be true. 

When he asked his question, she an- 
swered that the proofs she possessed of her 
husband having been alive were not with 
her at that moment, but that they could 
be submitted to his examination the next 
day. She said they consisted of two 
letters, the assertions of the man Rigman, — 
"Assertions are of no use," Mr. Eustace 
had said, sharply, — and the evidence of the 
surgeon who had attended Mr. Oourland 
in London, She had a copy of a memo- 
randum which had been made in the 
surgeon's note-book at the time, and he 
had thought the case a curious one. She 
had seen this man and talked to him ; she 
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had the firmest conviction of his truth. He 
had described Mr. Courland's case as disease 
of the lungs, set up by pressure of broken 
ribs and collar-bone. He appeared to have 
been maltreated. He had had concussion 
of the brain, but he was a strong, well- 
formed man, and though when he attended 
him he was exceedingly ill, he grew for a 
time rapidly better under his treatment. 
He was his patient for several weeks. He 
left London, and the surgeon had never 
heard anything of him since. 

Mr. Eustace asked where this man was 
now, and Alice answered that he had died 
before she went to Australia; there she 
had failed in learning anything of her 
husband. Those who remembered him 
believed that he had died of his injuries in 
the bush. But she had learnt that Rig- 
man had given a false story of himself — 
that his wife had died, that he had become 
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a man of an evil life, and that he had sold 
everything he possessed before he had left 
the colony. 

" And yet, you still believe his assertions 
as to your husband not having died as you 
thought, as to his having returned to 
England and deserted you, and as to there 
being no evidence to prove that he did not 
still exist?" 

" Yes," said Alice, " I believe the man's 
story, because he had no motive for de- 
ceiving me — because it was corroborated 
by the surgeon of whom we have been 
. speaking, and because he produced two 
letters which my husband had written him 
at an interval of two years — the first sent 
to Rigman from England, the second hav- 
ing the Sydney postmark, making me be- 
lieve that he had returned to Australia." 

" And those letters are in your posses- 
sion r 
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" Yes. And now I must make my final 
statement. I made known all I have now 
told you to Lady Grafton. She has known 
all from the first. I say this to show you 
that it is not now on my part a newly- 
invented story ." 
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CHAPTEK XIII. 



THE NEXT DAT. 



TTTHBN Alice had thus finished her 

* * story, she rose up to go. 

The carriage was waiting, and James- 
Eustace took her downstairs, and stayed 
till she was gone. 

He then returned to Maud, who spoke 
of Alice till it was time to go to bed. She 
had paused once or twice to know if her 
flow of talk interfered with her husband's 
thoughts. 

He had said, " No ; I pick up grains of 
gold. I am seeing into the workings of 
this woman's mind. And so it is easy for 
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vou to understand that a woman would 
descend into the shades to keep her boy in 
the light of prosperity ?" 

"I think it quite possible, and very 
wrong. But it grew to be one of those 
things that could not be undone. She 
had to separate herself from Edgar. That 
great and necessary thing being done, she 
had to repent of the means at leisure. I 
can quite understand her." 

" What should she do next ?" 

"Oh, how should I know? Perhaps 
she may not require any advice about 
that." 

" I think she will." 

" Then make her go to her mother." 

"No, I think she should go to Lady 
Grafton. At her great age to carry that 
woman's secret — I think it dreadful !" 

"Perhaps it has kept her alive," sug- 
gested Maud; but her husband laughed. 
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4e Oh, I am quite serious. She will be 
wanted, and people who are wanted for 
the sake of truth and justice always live." 

" I am glad to hear it," said Eustace ; 
"but you will call and ask after Lady . 
Grafton's health to-morrow, I hope. It 
will comfort me in the evening to know 
that she is wel]. ,, 

Maud shook her pretty head, and said 
she wished that her husband could always 
believe as she did. 

"Why, I do!" he exclaimed. "Have 
we ever had different opinions on any sub- 
ject since a certain day at the Manor- 

i 

house, of which I always keep the anni- 
versary in a frame of mind the happiest 
and most thankful that can be imagined ?" 

Maud for a time was silenced. 

" But I wish to know what you will do 
next?" she soon asked. "I want to see 
Alice happy." 
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" She can never be happy, because she 
has done wrong," her husband answered. 

Then Maud turned round and looked at 
him. 

" Is that true ?' she asked, under her 
breath. 

41 1 am afraid so," Eustace replied, rising 
up. " Her son is almost a man in mind, 
and has great strength of character. He 
will never forgive her. He will have to 
give up all this world can give just when 
he can best calculate its value. He will 
look upon his mother as a woman who 
sold her good name for money." 

" No ; for love of her child." 

" Well, that has a pleasanter sound ; but 
it comes to pretty much the same thing. 

And as to Edgar It passes patience !" 

cried Eustace, despairingly. 

" Don't be angry with her ; she has done 
a noble thing now." 
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a Has she ?" He did not seem to be 
able to understand that. 

"Yes, dearest. She has repented, and 
purged her soul of a wilful sin. She is 
going to face the judgment of the world." 

" The first has something in it, no doubt. 
But as to the world — who will care ? — not 
fifty people will hear of her. I am think- 
ing whether Edgar could not marry Miss 
Tapprel." 

"Can you put the law part right?" 
asked Maud, with characteristic indistinct- 
ness. 

" Oh 1 yes, we can do all that. And 
that is the first thing to do." 

" Then if we could find out that Mr. 
Courland is really dead— and he ought to 
be dead by this time — they might marry 
again.* 

Eustace kissed his wife, laughed, and 
left her. 

vol. in. n 
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The next morning James Eustace told 
Maud to put her bonnet on. He wanted 
to take her to Alice. She asked for no 
reasons, but did speedily as she was told 
to do. 

Alice received them very gratefully. 

" Now show me the papers," said James 
Eustace. 

She produced them as quickly as pos- 
sible. He just looked at them, and then 
gave them back to her without a word. 

"Now, have you formed any plan for 
your future conduct? What is your next 
step to be ?" 

"Have you seen Lady Grafton lately? 
I want to go to her. I would tell her 
that I had come back to speak the truth. 
Then I would go to James, and see my 
mother." 

44 Why not go to the Hermitage direct ?" 

" I have no right. James is his own 
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master. I could not force myself on 
Frederick. I could not go to my mother 
without her leave." 

"Would you like me to go to Lady 
Grafton first? I could prepare her to 
receive you." 

Alice accepted this offer thankfully. She 
would, while Mr. Eustace was away, write 
to James. 

They left her without any more being 
said. Maud took her husband to Lady 
Grafton's, and undertook to call for him 
again in a short time. He was shown 
to the drawing-room, and he found the 
aged lady sitting there. He began cau- 
tiously. 

" I am glad to see you so well. I am 
a very early visitor, but I wanted to see 
you on a particular subject. Have you 
heard anything of your grand-daughter 
lately ?" 

n2 
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Lady Grafton looked at him steadily* 
Her grey eyes showed no excitement. 

" She writes to me with unerring regu- 
larity. I am just now expecting to hear 
from her." 

" She is here — in London. She came to 
me yesterday. I have seen her again this 
morning. It is with her consent that I am 
here now." 

James Eustace was not one of those 
mistaken people who believe that a person 
is relieved from the pain of an unexpected 
announcement by being kept on the tenter- 
hooks of expectation. He had in his man- 
ner that gentle forbearance, and that irre- 
pressible sympathy which satisfied his 
hearer. 

Lady Grafton looked at him and said, 
" Go on." Her colour never changed ; her 
voice never trembled. Sh^ leaned back in 
her cliair, and looked at him. 
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Then he said, 

"I know all her story. I know all 
that she has told to you. I come as 
her messenger. Will you see Mrs. Cour- 
land ?" 

" I will see my darling. Here she has 
a friend and a home as long as life is 
spared to me. Why has she come back ? 
Why has she told you ?" 

" For truth's sake," he said, calmly, and 
looking at the still fine profile of the aged 
woman by whose chair he sat. " 1 can 
only wish that the love of truth had pre- 
vailed with her long ago." 

" Should it have prevailed with me ?" 

" You were pledged to keep her secret. 
Your being true — even if your word had 
not restrained you — would not have made 
her true. I cannot answer your question 
any better," he said. " But all will be told 
now. 
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" Will she come at once — now — to-day ? 
Has she thought of her mother ?" 

" She is writing to James. Now I will 
go back and send her to you." 

" Ring the bell and save me the trouble 
of telling the servants." 

But Eustace did not move. This re- 
quest had to be pondered on for a moment. 
Rising from his chair he said, • 

"I feel that I have Mrs. Courland's 
authority for doing as my judgment 
directs. Have I your authority also? 
She ought to re-enter your house as an 
innocent woman or not at all. Will you 
go to her ?" 

"She shall come here. You can say 
what you please." 

Then, when the old man-servant came, 
Lady Grafton, speaking quickly, said, 
" Go and fetch Benson and come back 
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yourself. They are the only ones in the 
house who ever saw her; there is not 
another who will know her name." 

" All the better," said Eustace. 

The trusted man and woman were in 
the room now, and had these words 
addressed to them — 

" You both remember the cireumstanees 
that parted Lady Grafton's granddaughter 
from Mr. Edgar Damarel. That lady has 
now returned from Australia, and she will 
arrive here in a very short space of time 
to make this house her home while she 
stays in town. Now what I have to say to 
you two is this : That lady has documents 
to prove that she never was Mr. Damarel's 
wife ; her first husband, whom she believed 
to be dead, was, as she afterwards discov- 
ered, alive. She enters this house innocent 
of all evil, and as Mrs. Courland. It is 
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right that you two should know this ; and 
having been treated thus confidentially, 
allow me to ask you not to talk" 

Lady Grafton could hardly repress a 
smile at the captivating refinement of the 
tone and manner in which the final request 
was made. 

The old man bowed, said " Thank you, 
sir" with a smile that transformed him, 
and left the room- Benson, leaning over 
her mistress to hide the tears in her eyes, 
said, 

"I will now bring the beef-tea, my 
lady," and then she too was gone, and 
Eustace, with a laugh at this prosaic 
conclusion, offered his hand to the dear 
old lady and said, " Good morning." 

But she could not let him go. 

" Tell me about David Tapprel. Have 
you heard of them ?" 

" Not a word." 
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" Nor of the Clays ?" 

" Only that they are in Paris ; visiting 
friends of hers." 

" Yes ; they do that. I shall see them 
as they return. Did the girl really like 
Edgar?" 

u They are people of peculiarly well- 
regulated minds. The man most to be 
pitied at present is Mr. Damarel. I went 
to the Manor-house and scolded him — I 
seldom do things by halves — and he has 
never recovered it. I am afraid that he 
and his son are two — just for the present. 
It was an unwarrantable liberty to take 
with a man — to kill his wife without 
making sure that he had a right to do 



so. 



" That need not have made any differ- 



ence." 



" Not with some people. But the young 
lady had neither been consulted nor told 
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the truth, and there are people in the 
world who admire her for her determina- 
tion." 

" 1 think I do." 

" So does James Grant. I intend her 
to marry Freddy." 

"What, after caring for Edgar? They 
are too proud." 

" Love, who rules so many things, may 
rule the Hermitage and the mill. Freddy 
is young, and prodigiously handsome. But 
the real difficulty in the present complica- 
tion, Lady Grafton," said Eustace, now 
speaking very seriously, " is Philip." 

"Ah!" she cried, sighing, and looking 
suddenly sad — "Ah! he ought never to 
have been born !" 

Then Eustace went away. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



MY DARLING. 



X1THEN the aged Lady Grafton saw 
* ' Alice again she had no blame in 
her heart, no fear nor trouble. She had 
herself so nearly got to the end of life that 
she had begun to disbelieve in its pleas- 
ures, and to be careless of its pains. She 
had shown little sympathy with Mr. Eus- 
tace when he had looked with grave eyes 
into the future that might lie before Alice. 
She was too near to immortality to care 
about time. Social difficulties, personal 
mortifications, the world's judgment, she 
cared nothing about ; but the sight of her 
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darling rejoiced her. It gave her new life. 
It made her feel that she must not die, be- 
cause she had something to live for. 

Alice knelt at the aged woman's* feet, and 
said, 

" I think I was mad. I am in my right 
mind now. How great a blessing it is to 
see you again." 

u Yes, child. There is One who cares 
for us better than we care for ourselves. 
But my thoughts are with your mother. 
She has grieved through all these years. 
I longed — oh ! Alice, how I longed to tell 
her what I knew, but I dared not. I al- 
ways expected that this day, the day of 
your own victory over yourself, would 
come, and I dared not. I knew that you 
must work it out your own way. But oh I 
my darling — when I prayed for myself I 
prayed for you." Then the aged woman 
leaned back in her chair and wept silent 
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tears, hiding her thin face in the soft 
cushions, and sobbing like a tired child. 

Alice never spoke. She held Lady Graf- 
ton's hand in hers, and kissed it ; but she 
never uttered a word. She had made up 
her mind, after much thought and self- 
examination, that she would do what she 
had to do in the peace of a mind made up. 
With few words, no self -commiseration— 
even without self-justification. She would 
suffer whatever might come without dis- 
pleasure, or any bewailing. So she never 
spoke. She kissed the thin fair hand, and 
pressed it gently, waiting for the passing 
of the cloud of sorrow that seemed to 
shroud her as she sat there, without a 
word of consolation to give to the weeping 
woman whom she loved. 

The cloud passed by. The tears passed 
like rain-drops, and smiles, like the lights- 
in a summer sky, followed. 
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" I am so glad, my child. But I blame 
myself. Why have I got you, when your 
mother waits ?" • 

" No," said Alice, " as yet she has not 
heard anything. I have written to James." 

"Make James Eustace go. He is a 
wonderful man. He has that courageous 
readiness about him which always meets 
an emergency in the happiest way. Make 
him go, and follow him when you please." 

This idea having got into Lady Grafton's 
head, she was determined on pursuing it. 
She made Alice rest, and she went herself 
to call on Maud and her husband. It was 
so obviously the best way that they were 
all at once agreed upon it. James Eustace 
took out his watch. 

" 1 can go in an hour," he said. " Well, 
I will." 

Maud was asked to be Lady Grafton's 
guest in her husband's absence, but 
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she laughed at the idea of her being 
lonely. 

" You forget how often he leaves me ; 
and there are the children." 

" And Mortimer and his wife are come 
to town — I forgot to tell you. Go to your 
brother, and you can repeat all you know. 
There are no secrets now." 

So Maud went to her brother's house 
that evening, and told them everything. 
In her own heart she had enthroned Alice 
as a heroine, but Anne shuddered. 

" What a woman, to do as she did ! — 
for her boy's sake ! No, nonsense ! Goad- 
ed by our suspicions — why did she so act 
as to raise them ? Don't take her part, 
Maud — how can you ? — and such a good 
wife as you are ! Eeally, you are quite 
incomprehensible." 

There was no reconciling Anne to the 
thought of Alice. She was, for the only 
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time in her life, as cold as steel, and as 
unbending. 

" Of course," she said, " I am glad that 
she is only the most shameless falsehood- 
teller that ever lived — of course I know 
that there are worse things than that — 
but to be sorry for her, friends with her, 
merciful to her — why, the woman never 
had any mercy on herself ! If you had 
known the dear old times, the holy memo- 
ries of our youth, you would not look so 
surprised. I cannot imagine where she 
could have learnt to be so wicked." 

So Maud felt that her visit had been 
a failure. But still she had obeyed her 
husband, and told the story as clearly 
as she could, and with religious exact- 
ness. 

She took her brother aside, and asked 
him not to encourage Anne in her present 
sentiments. 
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He only smiled on her, and said, 

"You and my wife are very different 
people, and both tolerably perfect speci- 
mens of your several styles. Anne's ice 
will melt by-and-by. Perhaps your love 
— if love you felt — did you know her before 
she married Mr. Courland ?" 

u No," said Maud, deploringly, and feel- 
ing her weakness as to position and inex- 
perience. 

" Well, you were never frozen, and so 
have not to undergo the slow and trying 
process of a thaw." 

Then he kissed her cheek, and looked 
down on her prettiness in a very elder- 
brotherly way. 

" You have done your best, and done it 
very well, and I think you are quite right, 
my dear girl, and your husband is a most 
admirable creature. Oh ! I am quite seri- 
ous. I feel what he is doing very much. 

vol. m. o 
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If any man can make the best of things, 
he will* 

With this compliment to her husband — 
which was, after all, not a compliment, but 
the hardest truth — Maud returned home 
consoled. Perhaps she had not done so 
badly after all. It was however clear that 
Lady Grafton's "my darling " had not as 
yet found any echo in Lady Mortimer's 
heart. But it was to find echo elsewhere. 

When James Eustace, at an extraordi- 
narily early hour, appeared at the Hermit- 
age, having rested for a few hours at 
Westerton, and come on before breakfast 
with the fleetest horse that could be har- 
nessed for his convenience, he told by his 
face, and his whole bearing, that he came 
on a good errand, and that the tidings he 
carried were such as bring blessings on the 
bearer. 

"Is Mrs. Grant up?" 
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"She has not come down to breakfast. 
She does not always come down early when 
Mr. Frederick is from home." 

" Then go to Mrs. Grant, and say that I 
want to see her as soon as I can. Tell 
her there is not anything wrong. I saw 
Lady Grafton yesterday, and she was very 
well. I have not much time to spare, so I 
want Mrs. Grant to make haste." 

In spite of all his efforts and resolutions 
to the contrary, he had felt hurried and 
uneasy, and he had shown what he felt. 

" Won't you come in, sir ?" 

" Yes, thank you. What do I hear ?" 

" It is my mistress coming down, sir. 
She must have heard your voice." 

She was by his side now, with her piteous 
look in her eyes, and her nervous, restless 
ways showing even more than was common 
in her most distressed moods. 

ct Mrs. Grant, I want breakfast — coffee." 

o2 
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She laughed nervously. 

" It is coming. Sit down." 

" You look harassed." 

" Oh ! no." 

" Yes, you do. And I am come to be 
your doctor. Now let us sit down. I can 
manage the kettle for you. I want to be 
with you alone." 

Then he laid his hand on her arm gently, 
and got her attention fully fixed on him. 

" I want to talk of your daughter. First, 
she is in England— in London— and she 
wants to see you." 

" And why shouldn't she see me ?" said 
the poor woman, angrily. James Eustace 
was pierced to the heart by her words, and 
the manner in which she had uttered them. 
He answered her quickly. 

"A woman who has made something 
worse than a fool of herself, may, I sup- 
pose, be forgiven for not having the 
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courage to look in her mother's face. That 
was what your daughter felt/' 

" Who told you so ?" 

" She told me so herself. But listen — 
a great mistake had been made. She was 
always good." 

Mrs. Grant stood up — she seemed to 
grow larger, taller ; a dignity which had 
never before belonged to her seemed to 
gather about her now. 

" All the world may now know that she 
never was what she chose to seem to be. 
She is good — so good that you are a thank- 
ful mother once more. She wants to see 
you. May she come ? It is a long story, 
but I must tell it you before your son. 
She is changed. She is very beautiful, 
but her beauty is altogether another thing 
from that which it was once. I think you 
will have to be careful of her ; she is worn 
and thin ; she has suffered, and her hair is 
as white as snow." 
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He had purposely drawn Mrs. Grant's 
thoughts off from the great question, and 
he went on speaking of her daughter's 
looks, but she stopped him. 

"I have heard enough. When can I 
see her ? No, I will not be impatient — I 
who have waited so long, but I cannot 
stay here talking with you ; I have heard 
what my heart has longed to hear — longed 
after despairingly." 

She was gone, and James Eustace, hav- 
ing finished his breakfast, walked away to 
the mill. 

There he saw James and Constance, and 
he told them everything. 

They went back to the Hermitage and 
sent for Mrs. Grant. 

She came, and sat still and listened to 
all there was to say — listened to the end 
without speaking a word. 

" I will run up and fetch her, mother ; 
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she will not mind travelling through the 
night." 

They scarcely knew what to do with the 
silent woman, whose gift of speech seemed 
almost to have left her. 

" Shall Constance stay with you ?" 

" Yes, let Constance stay." 

Then she looked as if she wished they 
were gone, so the two men walked away. 

Mrs. Grant and Constance watched them 
go. How they spent that day they never 
told, but Constance stayed at the Hermit- 
age, and at night never left Mrs. Grant's 
bedside until she was asleep. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

WHAT IS ALL THIS ABOUT? 

OEFORE going to London to fetch his 
-*-^ sister, James, having had a consulta- 
tion with Eustace, went to the Manor- 
house and asked to see Mr. Damarel. 

Mr. Damarel was full of fuss, and before 
him, on the table, were many letters. 

" What is all this about?" he said, in a 
hurried voice, as James Grant came in. 

11 1 want you to listen to me." 

Mr. Damarel pushed the papers away 
from him and said, 

" Well ?" 

"I am come about Philip ; I want you 
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to send him away for a while ; his mother 
has come back ; she is coming to the 
Hermitage. Now listen, Mr. Damarel. 
All the evil in the past has been one great 
mistake; Eustace is with us. He and I 
are going to town to-day, and I shall bring 
Alice back; she is an excellent woman. 
Do you understand ?" 

" Do you mean to make any reflection 
against my son, sir ?" 

" None whatever, but at present Philip 
must be kept in ignorance of all that will 
have to be done, and I don't intend him to 
see his mother. You must trust my judg- 
ment in that." 

" I have no thought of disagreeing with 
you," said Mr. Damarel, loftily. 

" Then let Philip go to London with us, 
and send Beauclerk with him. Send both 
of them to Paris for a month — Freddy is 
there ; they can go to him. Captain Clay 
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and Madam are there also. He will be 
well looked after, and he can improve him- 
self in speaking French; at present his 
accent is detestable." 

Mr. Damarel smiled. It was a way that 
distinguished James to find some common- 
place good out of even the most inconveni- 
ent circumstances, and to improve the boy's 
French accent was an example of this. 

"It will be the best way," said Mr. 
Damarel, slowly. " Will his father have 
to be sent for ?" 

"I can't tell. We trust Eustace with 
all that. He will get the right thing done 
by the right hand, and Edgar will be sure 
to obey any suggestion of his. Now will 
you do it all with Philip, or do you want 
me to act ?" 

" I will do it all myself." 

"At the station, then, at four o'clock. 
I shall drive Eustace there, and Beauclerk 
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and Philip can meet us. You understand, 
Mr, Damarel, that I shall not go without 
Philip? Don't be persuaded to attempt 
any change." 

" I am anxious to get him away on more 
than your account. I have been wishing 
the boy away somewhere all morning. I 
have received a very extraordinary piece 
of news, and I have no one to consult 
with." 

Mr. Damarel spoke with solemn self- 
pity. 

" Try me, sir," said James. 

Mr. Damarel took the honest-hearted 
advice, and said, " Sit down." Then, after 
a pause, having pulled the letters and 
papers back to their former position before 
him, he said, 

" Mrs. Norgood is dead." 

James uttered an exclamation of aston- 
ishment. 
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" And she has made a very extraordinary 
"wiiy said Mr. Damarel, in continuation. 
"Don't you think you had better wait 

» 

for Eustace ? I see him on the terrace." 

" Go out and call him, then/' 

Within ten minutes Eustace was in the 
roqm, and Mr. Damarel was in no want of 
anyone to consult with ; he heard of Mrs. 
JSForgood's death with surprise. 

" She was an odd sort of woman, but I 
liked her," he said. 

" There was always something interest- 
ing in her, but I did not like her," replied 
Mr. Damarel. " However, that is a copy 
of the part of her will which concerns me, 
and I can't understand it. David Tapprel 
writes that she has left a document, which 
is the copy of a paper that she placed in 
my son's hands the day before he married. 
I never heard of any such paper. Tapprel 
also says that the contents of that paper 
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they prefer not to divulge, and that I can 
appeal to my son to show me the original, 
which, of course, he still keeps in his pos- 
session. I can't get at my son, and I 
know nothing of the document. But here 
is the part of the will which puzzles me." 

Then he read that Mrs. Norgood left 
the whole of her property, after the pay- 
ment of a few small legacies, to Philip 
Damarel ; and she gave her reasons — be- 
cause he was the grandson of a friend who 
had shown her kindness in a day of trial 
and great distress, and because he was 
also the child of the woman who, when 
she married Edgar, was the widow of the 
late Mr. Norgood's eldest son. 

" That passes all comprehension," ex- 
claimed Mr. Damarel. c< Who was Geoffrey 
Oourland ? There was a son by a Scotch 
marriage, whom they would not own ; as 
to his rights, there had been some com- 
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promise. But how could Geoffrey Cour- 
land be that son ? Why could they not 
send me more information ? To refer me 
to Edgar is folly," he exclaimed, angrily. 

"Give it all up to me," said Eustace. 
" There is more to know, evidently, than 
we have ever thought about. Your sister, 
James, knows nothing of this ; but as it all 
forms a part of lier story, and as my head 
and hands are full of it, let me have these 
papers — and, Mr. Damarel, say nothing 
about it. Write a pleasant letter to Mr. 
Tapprel, who is, I see, an executor, and 
acknowledge his note, and the receipt of 
the paper, and say that your son is abroad, 
to whom all that touches Philip must of 
course be referred, and then give him the 
name of your solicitor. He and I can go 
through all this together." 

Mr. Damarel was well pleased to have 
all trouble taken off his hands. 
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"But what were you telling me about 
Alice P" he asked. 

" We can tell you that she is a very good 
woman, who, under a great temptation — 
having received news of this Geoffrey 
Courland having been alive when she mar- 
ried your son — got free of her matrimonial 
obligations in an unjustifiable way." 

When Mr. Eustace said this, looking 
gravely at the old man, he felt for a mo- 
ment frightened at the effect his words 
produced. Shuddering, trembling, with 
his face pale, and clutching with his hand 
at his friend's arm, Mr. Damarel said, 

" Oh ! sir !— sir ! The boy !— the boy !" 

" Ah ! yes ; the boy ! The boy must 
stand or fall, as the case may be. It was 
the thought of the boy that did the mis- 
chief years ago. But now, without a word, 
get the boy for a time off the scenes." 

Mr. Damarel sent Mr. Beauclerk and 
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Philip to Westerton. The tutor was not 
ill-pleased, and the boy was delighted. 
Full of glee, chattering merrily, talking of 
coming back, Philip saw his grandfather 
take leave of him very gravely, and he 
laughed at the grave face and faltering 
voice, and went away full of rejoicing. 
But Mr. Damarel tottered back to his 
room alone. He expected the worst. To 
himself he was saying that Philip would 
never be allowed to come back — he was 
wondering as to whether he could have the 
Norgood legacy, and he settled that he 
could not. 

" It would have been nothing if it had 
been done all those years ago. But he is 
nearly fifteen now, and such a great, tall, 
manly youth, it will break his heart. First 

4 

husband alive ! Well, what a mess they 
have made of it ! I wish Edgar would 
come back. He ought now to be at Carls- 
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bad." All this time Mr. Damarel, in a 
helpless way, was pulling about some of 
his son's letters ; he went on murmuring, 
" Yes, Carlsbad. The boy always kept the 
account of his wanderings. Ah ! here's 
the letter. I think 111 write." 

So Mr. Damarel spent nearly all that 
was left of the day in writing everything 
to Edgar. He never left an atom of the 
news he had been hearing, nor of the in- 
telligence conveyed to him through Mr. 
Tapprel, untold. He wrote to that gentle- 
man also. He wrote exactly such a letter 
as James Eustace had told him to write, 
only adding to it that he had written to 
his son, and that his grandson was gone 
with his tutor to Paris. 

He was greatly relieved after he had 
done this, and he walked about, enjoying 
the night air, till it was time to go to bed. 
He would have given much for a long talk 

vol. in. p 
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with Constance. She had been for so 
long the chief womanly comfort about him 
that he had grown very fond of her. It 
was, however, an affection bestowed under 
protest. He had a very deep down sensa- 
tion that he ought to keep the Grants at a 
distance, but his wants and their willing- 
ness made everything but friendship im- 
possible; and besides this, James Grant 
was so powerful, so simple-minded and 
straightforward, so quick to think and 
bold to speak, and he was Philip's uncle. 

Yes, there lay the awkwardness. Wher- 
ever he turned, Philip was still the diffi- 
culty, and his sore heart ached for the boy. 
He cried out again and again, "It would 
have been so much easier if it had all been 
told years ago !" 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



A NEW FRIEND. 



*< T ET me have those letters," said James 

-" Eustace to Alice, as soon as he was 

in the room with her again on their return 

to London. "Leave those letters with 

me. 

"My husband's letters? No, I cannot 

part with them — no, not even to you. I 

will show them to anyone whom you may 

like to send to look at them, but they shall 

never leave my possession." 

"I think she is right," observed Lady 

Grafton, quietly. 

* 

" Then I won't dispute the point. I 

p2 
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should like, however, to see them again. 
Show them to me and to James." 

Alice got the letters, and they all looked 
at them together. 

"Now do as I tell you; keep them 
safely, and stay in this room. James, you 
can't leave London to-day ; I am going to 
bring an expert here to judge of the 
writing." 

"I know Mr. Courland's hand," said 
Alice, " but I wish you to do all that you 
think right." 

" You can't be too certain ; you can't do 
more than enough in such a case as this," 
interrupted James. 

" Then I go and return with all possible 
speed. Lady Grafton, you told me you 
had some letters written by Mr. Oourland ; 
will you be prepared to produce them 
when I return." 

Then, as soon as James Eustace was 
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gone, Lady Grafton went to the cabinet, 
from which she had taken the letters years 
ago, when Anne Olavereux had been stay- 
ing with her before she married, and when 
Gerald Clay had been there. He had told 
Mr. Courland's character by his writing in 
these short notes, and Lady Grafton 
remembered what he had said. She had 
never had them in her hand since then. 
She looked at them now with a mysterious 
feeling of respect, as if there were to arise 
living proofs out of this work of a dead 
man's hand, for he could hardly have lived 
on till that hour and never been heard of. 
Lady Grafton placed the notes with the 
letters that Alice had just laid down. They 
waited in silence, the ladies with work in 
their hands, and James in a leaning-chair, 
pretending to read a newspaper. 

Alice shivered when steps told of the 
return of their friend. 
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James Eustace was accompanied by a 
pale, young-looking man, with a high fore- 
head and light hair. There was no anxiety 
visible either on the faces or in the man- 
ners of those who were assembled there. 
Eustace introduced the stranger pleasantly. 

" You will have an opinion now on this 
matter which will affect us all. Is the light 
right ? On that table — eh ! Grant, move 
that great chair, if you please." 

In this way arrangements were made. 

" These letters are all written by one 
hand/' was the first announcement. Then 
a microscope was used. 

Lady Grafton, stretching forth her arm, 
let her hand drop on Alice's shoulder. 
Alice took the dear old hand, grasped it 
tenderly, and held it between her own hands 
with her heart praying, and her eyes shut. 
All she asked was for truth. Whatever 
it was that she was now to learn, she 
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would welcome it for truth's sake — only 
prove it true, and she would submit with- 
out a thought of irritation, with the simple 
obedience of a disciplined child. 

" The letters are all written by the same 
hand, but these two letters written by 
Geoffrey Courland to the man Rigman have 
had their dates tampered with." 

The women's hands closed on each other 
— Alice's hand felt the grasp of those aged 
fingers, and she trembled. 

" The two letters have both been written 
in the same year — the year ended in a 

cipher. The year was " Then the 

year was given ; it was the year of Mr. 
Courland's coming to England, a few 
months before he first saw Alice. She 
had known the year, and she remembered 
it. 

" They have been both written in that 
year ; now, see what the rogue, whoever 
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he was, has done. He has used the 
ciphers in this way. The first letter with 
the Sydney mark he has made into the last 
by adding a top to the cipher, and making 
it into the figure eight ; the second letter 
becomes the first by an addition to the 
cipher which makes it into the figure six ; 
so of these letters, one was written six 
years, and the other eight years before the 
time which is given to them by the altera- 
tion of the figures. There is not the 
smallest doubt of it. Indeed, by the help 
of this microscope, even without any other 
advantage, you can see the changes for 
yourselves." 

James Eustace took this friendly eluci- 
dator of truth out of the room. They re- 
mained together in the dining-room for a 
few minutes, and then the opening and 
shutting of the house-door told that he was 
gone. 
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''Will you let me have the letters now?" 
said Eustace to Alice. 

"No. They are more precious than 
ever. I will stay here. I will do any- 
thing you like to keep myself and the 
letters within reach ; but I can never let 
them go. And though I must believe that 
Rigman got the letters tampered with so 
as to fit his story, yet the story remains. 
Mr. Courland did not die by violence in 
the bush. He came here, and I saw the 
surgeon who attended him, and I have the 
copies of the entries in his book." 

" Well, let us be content with one thing 
at a time. I am quite convinced that 
more will follow ; but I think that, if you 
will not give up the letters, you must stay 
in London." 

" I have a mother, a wife, and three 
children," said James. 

They laughed at his- speech and his 
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manner of uttering it. It did the atmo- 
sphere of the place good to be filled by 
the pleasant laughter that disturbed the 
gravity of the moment. 

" You had better go back and take care 
of them. But if you write, and stay a day 
longer, you may have more news to carry 
when you return, and your welcome will 
be warm in proportion." 

" What are you going to do next ?" 

" Talk about Mrs. Norgood," said Eus- 
tace. 

Not a word had as yet been said of that 
lady; but now her death was spoken of, 
and her will. 

" If anything could add to the necessity 
that lies upon us to ascertain the position 
of your child," said James Eustace to 
Alice, "it is the circumstance of this 
woman's will." 

He then told her what it was, unpack- 
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ing his wallet of papers as he spoke ; and 
he ended by reading from David Tapprel's 
letter what Mrs. Norgood had left on 
record as to her reasons for making Philip 
her heir. 

" Did you know that Mr. Courland was 
the step-son of Mrs. Norgood, and the 
eldest son of her husband ?" 

" No," said Alice, " I had no idea of it." 

"You observe that she distinctly calls 
you his widow ?" 

ls Yes. But everyone believed that. I 
do not think there is much in that." 

" Perhaps not ; but we will not pass 
anything by. Now what do you know of 
the paper that Mrs. Norgood placed in 
Edgar Damarel's hands the day before he 
married you ?" 

"I know nothing. I never heard of 
such a thing till now. She came to this 
house to see me, and I saw her ; she gave 
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me a ring, and I wore it for a short time ; 
then I thought that Edgar disliked my 
wearing it, and I left off doing so." 

" Where is the ring ?" 

" I have it laid by with other trinkets/ 1 

" You shall get it for me to-morrow. 
Let us have everything at hand. But now 
consider the thing for a moment longer. 
Edgar Damarel had no concealments from 
you ; at some time he probably told you of 
what he had learnt through Mrs. Norgood." 

" No, he never did," said Alice. 

"Did he never speak to you of your 
former husband ?" 

" Never. I think I may say positively 
that he never spoke of Mr. Oourland. ,, 

" Do you think that Mr. Damarel has 
still in his possession the original of the 
document given to him by Mrs. Norgood, 
and a copy of which is now in the hands 
of her executors, endorsed by herself ? " 
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"I cannot tell. I have no knowledge 
on the matter ; but I know that before we 
went to India he left a box of letters and 
papers — not, he said, of any special im- 
portance, but yet things it was undesirable 
to destroy — in the hands of his father's 
solicitors. I think it quite possible that 
that box may be there now. It had his 
initials and the date of the year painted 
on the outside." 

" Excellent ! I am going. What are 
you going to do with yourself, Grant ?" 

" I am going to wait on the discovery 
of the just-mentioned box. If nothing is 
found in it, I shall go to Lynliffy, and see 
the copy of the document which, with the 
will, is, I suppose, in David Tapprel's pos- 
session." 

" Then now we will go." 

And in this way Alice was left alone 
again with her grandmother. 
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a He was alive," she said ; " don't be 
deceived. I had found out in Australia 
that Rigman was deceiving me, but there 
was truth in his story ; I saw the surgeon 
who had attended him." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



HOW HE DIED. 



44 T OUGHT not to allow anyone to 

■- examine the contents of the box, 
not even you, Mr. Eustace, without Mr. 
Barnard's leave." 

"Very well. I never debate a point of 
fine feeling; it would have saved us a 
journey into Wales. But we can go." 

And go they did; Eustace and James 
Grant. 

They neither of them had any desire to 
be longer from home than was absolutely 
necessary; they went fast, reached Lynliffy, 
had an excellent welcome, heard that 
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Rachel was in Paris with the Clays, and 
then told their story. 

" We must see this document which is 
said to be a copy of a paper given by Mrs. 
Norgood to Edgar Damarel the day before 
ho married." 

" Will you see it immediately ?" 

" Yes ; we shall return as soon as the 
horses are rested. We shall sleep in the 
train as we go back." 

Then David Tapprel took them into his 
own room, and gave them the thing they 
had asked to see. They read it together, 

"Do you believe this?" 

" Yes ; I could do no less. I know the 
circumstances — I know all about the man. 
What I did not know was that he had 
changed his name to Courland and become 
the husband of my friend's daughter." 

"Now, Mr. Tapprel, will you call in 
your wife and let us tell you of this friend's 
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daughter — of her who was once Alice 
Grant." 

So Mrs. Tapprel came, and Eustace, in 
his rich melodious voice, with his fine face 
glowing, told of what Alice had done, how 
she had suffered and repented, and come 
back. 

David Tapprel looked rigid and very- 
grave. 

His wife wrung her hands, wept out- 
right, and cried, 

" What a trial for a mother and a sus- 
pected wife — oh, what a trial ! Lead us 
not into temptation." 

David looked up at her, and his face 
brightened. 

44 My dear, you are right ; it was a snare 
of the evil one," he said. 

James Eustace, with a rapid hand, was 
making memoranda from Mrs. Norgood's 
paper. When he had finished, and the 
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horses were rested, he said to Mrs. Tap- 
pre], 

" Looking back upon the time when I 
was last here, I may congratulate you on a 
great escape. I have now no more doubt 
of Edgar Damarel's marriage being a legal 
one than I have of the goodness and purity 
of the woman he wedded." 

She looked for one moment inflamed 
with anger. 

" When I think of it I feel beside my- 
self sometimes; and now, if he ever did 
receive the original of that paper which 
we have read, and if he never told his 
wife — if, in his pride, he has kept out of 
sight the things that hurt his self-esteem, 
then he, and he only, is to blame for all 
that has happened. Mr. Eustace, we 
knew Mrs. Norgood well, and were her 
true friends ; we knew what she had gone 
through in the battle with her revenge; 
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we knew all except that her husband's son 
and Mr. Courland were the same person ; 
we never knew that till now. She kept in 
the unsearchable place of her own heart 
the things that, if they had come out, 
might have been annoying to the Damarels. 
She gave the evidence to Edgar alone, and 
his disobedience to her wishes has been his 
own destruction. I am sorry for his wife, 
but it was all her husband's fault." 

Eustace heard to the end, paid. her a 
compliment, and bade them both good-bye. 
But the case was pretty much as Mrs. 
Tapprel had put it, as may now be 
seen. 

Mrs. Norgood's paper told, in the first 
place, the story of her husband's first mar- 
riage ; and of the compromise which had 
been made with the friends of the wife, by 
which the boy was never to bear his 
father's name. A name had been given to 

Q2 
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him, the maiden name of a grandmother. 
He had been called Cullington. 

Then came the dates and occasions of 
his visits to Norgood; the last having 
been to ask for a considerable loan of 
money on interest, offering security. It 
had been refused. She said she had found 
by letters kept by her son, and not seen by 
her till after that son's death, that the sum 
was required in consequence of his having 
offered to settle such a sum of money on a 
wife as would deprive him of the ready 
money needed for carrying on his plans, 
and providing for his married life in Aus- 
tralia. He had urged on his half-brother 
to grant him this accommodation in con- 
sideration of his own claims having been 
compromised in his childhood. Still he 
had been refused. She told how she had 
heard her step-son's voice in the hall at 
Norgood, and how she had been surprised 
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at his desire to get away secretly, and to 
avoid the possibility of being seen by Mr, 
Tapprel. 

"lam not surprised now," she wrote. 
u His change of name accounts for it all. 
If Mr. Tapprel had seen him he would 
have been spoken of as George Cullington. 
And this, being at the moment engaged to 
be married to the daughter of Mr. Tap- 
prel's friend as Geoffrey Courland, he natu- 
rally wished to avoid." 

Going on with her story, Mrs. Norgood 
told how her son was found dead, and how 
her suspicions fell on his half-brother, and 
how she encouraged and harboured in her 
breast an undying desire for revenge. 

To the pursuit of the suspected man she 
devoted herself, and she was helped by a 
clever person on her estate, who had been 
very much attached to her son, and whose 
name was Job Thomas. Job Thomas paid 
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visits to London, and associated himself 
with persons who had made it their calling in 
life to detect the truth in mysterious mat- 
ters. 

At last Geoffrey Courland and George 
Cullington were known to be names for 
one man, and that man was identified as 
the husband of Alice Grant. 

The excellence of this man's character, 
his hard-working life, his honestly-won 
riches, were all in his favour ; but Mrs. 
Norgood believed him guilty of her son's 
death, and was determined to pursue that 
idea to its end. 

Job Thomas went to Australia, and with 
him two others who had been associated 
with him, and whom Mrs. Norgood paid. 

They found, when they got to Mr. Cour- 
land's home, that he had gone to the gold 
country — they followed him. They had 
him in sight — they joined him, and were 
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with him on his return, when they were all 
attacked, and made to fight for their lives. 
These men then joined the attack, or pre- 
tended to do so. Mr. Courland had been 
robbed of his watch, and other valuables, 
and was just struck down by a ruffian, 
when Job Thomas saved his life, and finally 
contrived to drag him off to a place of con- 
cealment ; the wretch who would have mur- 
dered him being left dead on the ground. 

The three now had in their hands the 
man whose life they had saved ; the ques- 
tion to be decided was what should they 
do with him ? He had a blow on the 
head, which had deprived him of all but 
life ; in this insensible condition they 
moved him out of danger, and then rested 
to see if he would recover, where there 
were people to pity and to help. 

Mr. Courland recovered his senses, but 
his state from wounds and blows was such 
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as to make them despair of his life. They 
pretended the greatest friendship to him, 
and assured him that they had communi- 
cated with his friends. They got him to 
Sydney. He indited letters to his wife, 
which they wrote, but never sent. They 
calmed him as well as they could, and got 
him attended to by a medical man ; then, 
when he was well enough to hear their 
story, Job Thomas told him all. They 
showed him a newspaper containing an 
account of his death, and offered him a 
choice, either to go back to England with 
them, or to return to his wife, to be 
watched with unceasing vigilance till he 
could be legally arrested for the murder 
of his brother. He sent for the surgeon 
who had attended him, and asked one 
question — " How long can I live ?" The 
answer was positive — " Certainly not more 
than six months." Then he said he would 
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go with them and see Mrs. Norgood. 

They all embarked, and reached Eng- 
land safely. Mrs. Norgood met them. It 
was she who had sent for the surgeon 
whom Alice had seen, and then heard 
from him that a few weeks were the utmost 
that he could live. She had taken him 
into the country, for he had asked to die 
among the green fields. He died, and 
she buried him, a few weeks after he 
landed. 

" If you ask," she wrote, " whether or 
not this man slew my son, I can only say 
that he told me he had struck him. He 
had urged his claim for his mother's sake ; 
my son Raymond had spoken with evil 
words of that mother's good name. I be- 
lieved that my son had so spoken, and I 
did not blame the other man for answer- 
ing those words with a blow. My revenge 
died out as he told his story. I placed 
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over his grave his name — the only name I 
had known him by. I gave his age, and 
the date of his death. If you visit the 
graveyard, you may read George Culling- 
ton's epitaph ; and remember that I knew 
this man, knew him well, had known him 
as a boy — that he said his last words to 
me, and died grieving bitterly for the pas- 
sion that had directed his hand in that 
deed of bloodshed, and calling himself a 
sinner. But I," she wrote, "will never 
call him by any evil name. As I pursued 
him through his life, I found him to be 
generous, good, and forgiving. I had, it 
is true, treated him with jealous hatred, 
but I loved him in his death, though I 
had never loved him in life, and I place 
this on record for his wife's sake. No 
thoughts are safe that are not true 
thoughts. And one day I ask you to let 
her know what 1 have written. I am go* 
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ing to see her. I shall take to her a ring. 
Under the gold at the back of this ring I 
have placed what you can one day show 
her — the initials of her first husband, the 
date of his death, and his age." 

But Edgar Damarel had never told these 
truths to his wife, and he had expressed 
so distinct a dislike to the ring that she 
had left off wearing it. 
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CHAPTER XV1IL 



JUDGMENT. 



TAMES GRANT went from Lynliffy to 
*J his own home; there he arrived in 
time to see his mother that very night, and 
to tell her his story. 

" Eustace says you should now come up 
to town. He says that he can't spare 
Alice, and he spoke of your being their 
guest." 

" If I may see my child for an hour it 
will be enough," said Mrs. Grant. " Let 
me see her face and hear her voice, and 
feel that she is our own once more — that 
would be enough to satisfy me." 
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" You can do that any day," said 
her son; "and Constance can go with 
yon." 

But Mrs. Grant said that she would 
rather go by herself. 

It has been said, but not quite truly, 
that commonly in the intercourse of life, 
men talk for a purpose and women with- 
out a purpose. Certainly, at this time, no 
man ever spoke for a purpose more steadily 
and with more forethought than James 
Eustace. He went home to his wife and 
he told her everything. 

"I am going down to see that tomb- 
stone to-morrow. Would you like to go 
with me ? Yes ? Well, then, suppose 
you make your brother go. While I make 
notes and talk to the grave-digger, sexton, 
parish clerk, school-mistress or master, or 
anybody else who can send back his or her 
memory for the proper number of years, 
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your brother could take care of you. I 
shall have a chat with the incumbent, and 
make an extract from the register. You 
always like a few hours with Mortimer, 
and I shall be so busy that it will be as 
good as having him all to yourself. In- 
deed," said Eustace, reflectively, " I am not 
sure that I shall take you if you can't per- 
suade him to take charge of you." 

The truth was that he wanted to get 
Sir Frederick on his side, and make him 
interested in the matter, and fix him as 
one of the witnesses to the truth of Mrs. 
Norgood's statements. 

He said that he had to go, and that he 
must leave Maud to manage it all. 

She told him that she could do it easily. 
Frederick liked a quiet time with her very 
much, as much as she liked being alone 
with him. And Lady Millicent was coming 
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up directly, and there would be no being 
alone after that. So Eustace left his wife 
and went to Lady Grafton. 

" This is a copy — a little shortened — of 
what Mrs. Norgood gave to Edgar." Then 
he read all he had written at Lynliffy. 

It is impossible to express the surprise, 
eagerness, and interest exhibited by those 
who listened to him. 

4 ' So he did come to England, and he did 
die — and of the wounds received in the 
bush. He shrank from the one thing that 
he could not bear — the possibility of my 
doubting him — but I should never have 
doubted him," said Alice. And then she 
turned away and shed tears. 

No one disturbed her. To the tears 
that embalm the dead, her husband, as she 
had known him, had a right. 

"Where is the ring?" asked James 
Eustace. 
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She looked up vacantly, as if she scarce- 
ly understood him. 

"This document tells us that at the 
back of the plate which is inside the ring 
there is the date of his death and his 
age. 

" You had better go and find it/' said 
Lady Grafton, and Alice, with heavy steps, 
left the room. Then Lady Grafton looked 
at Mr. Eustace, with a flash of the old 
merry light in her eyes. " She is Mrs. 
Damarel, after all." 

"Well, let us hope so," he answered. " She 
had the great misfortune of being born to 
be a heroine* I hope her story is over ; 
but who can teU?" 

" Edgar will prove the truth of the old 
saying that ' a little wrong done to another 
is a great wrong done to oneself.' If he 
had been large-minded enough to have 
told Alice everything I" 
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" It would have made their honeymoon 
so pleasant !" suggested Eustace. 

The old smile was still in Lady Grafton's 
eyes when Alice came back. 

" There is the ring." And she gave it 
to James. 

" Do you know how to open it ?" 

" No ; I never thought of its opening/' 

" May I try force if skill fails ?" 

" Do as you please." 

In a few minutes Eustace had, with the 
help of a pen-knife, opened the hinged 
back of Mrs. Norgood's present, and he 
read exactly what was expected to be 
found there — "We have no more doubt 
now." 

No one spoke. Alice had her eyes fixed 
on the carpet. Was she thinking of the 
husband she had lost ? 

I€ Time, Patience, and Industry are the 
three great masters of the world. Lady 
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Grafton likes old saws. In one case, Time 
has done a great work. I am sure we 
have been very industrious. I hope, Mrs. 
Damarel," — yes, he said the old name, and 
with great satisfaction, looking Alice in 
the face — " I hope, Mrs. Damarel, that you 
will show plenty of patience. It is not the 
popular virtue of the present day, so we 
make a great deal of it when we get it; 
we have to send to Edgar, and pray 
remember, Mrs. Damarel, that Patience 
is to be courted by you and made much of 
for a long time. I feel prophetic !" 

" Thank you," said Alice. " I want to 
ask about my son." 

" Oh, Philip is in Paris ; your brother 
Fred is there, and the Clays, and Miss 
Tapprel." 

Alice's pale face flushed red at the 
mention of Rachel's name ; she had heard 
the whole story from Lady Grafton, who 
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had been ordered to tell it with every 
particular, but this was the first time that 
the girl's name had been mentioned in the 
altered state of affairs. 

" If Mr. Damarel is abroad, he will, 
perhaps, not return in a hurry." 

" Perhaps not," said Eustace. 

" But cannot I see my son ?" 

" He will stay a month or two where he 
is — more, perhaps, and it is best. He is a 
man to look at almost — tall, and clever, 
and handsome — the image — really the 
image of his father, as they tell me, at that 
age. I did not know Edgar till he was 
two or three years older." 

"But can't he come to me ?" persisted 
Alice. 

Eustace rose up and said he must be 

g° in g- 

" And as to Philip," he went on, hold- 
ing Alice's hand while he said " good-bye," 

k2 
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" I think he must stay away from you until 
he wishes to come." 

She understood it all in a moment. 
Her son had been her judge, and now they 
were afraid of his judgment; they dared 
not now order him about like a child; they 
had to instruct him, to interest him, to 
make him wish to come. Her face grew 
very pale, and her voice was weak as she 
answered, 

"You will do your best for me, I 
know." 

Never did any man more ardently desire 
to do his best by a woman ; but at that 
moment he did not think that Alice could 
ever again be happy with her husband, or 
be understood by her son. 

He also felt in his heart that Edgar had 
behaved very ill. He ought to have told 
everything to his wife that he had heard 
from Mrs. Norgood. He considered that 
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his friend's concealment of facts which his 
wife had a right to know was scarcely short 
of criminal. If he had behaved with large- 
hearted candour, this trouble would never 
have happened to her, nor would he have 
been placed in circumstances of the most 
distressing character. The crosses these 
people had carved out for themselves ap- 
peared to James Eustace precisely such as 
they were least able to carry. And if they 
had behaved honestly — for the love of truth 
risking all possible personal humiliation — 
they would never have been separated. 

" It is all Edgar's fault !" That was^his 
verdict. And Maud spoke in the same 
way. 

" It need not have been if he had trusted 
his wife with Mrs. Norgood's story. She 
can never respect him again !" 

Eustace held up his hand and cried for 
mercy. But Maud said she would ask her 
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mother, and she was sure that when, the 
next day, they told Frederick, he would 
be of their opinion. 

The next day came, and they went on 
their little journey to Geoffrey Courland's 
grave. 

It was all exactly as Mrs. Norgood had 
described. Plenty of people remembered 
him — how he had come there so thin and 
pale — and so fine a man as he had been ; 
and with such a cough — how he had 
faded fast, and died very quietly at last — 
" In that house, sir, where the casement 
window is open. The doctor and the 
clergyman were very fond of him, and the 
woman who helped to nurse him" — but 
she was not that day in the village — " she 
talks of him even now." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

u MY LOST ONE FOUND !" 

LADY MILLICENT listened with as- 
tonished ears when she paid the ex- 
pected visit to her daughter. Her memory 
went back to those old times when Edgar 
had paid his first visit to the Park, when 
she had thought him so curiously un- 
informed, and had his interests so much at 
heart that she would have given him her 
daughter. 

She had now grown very fond of her 
son-in-law. She enjoyed his company, 
admired his talents, gloried in the place he 
had won for himself, and was never tired 
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of contemplating his success. So there 
were no regrets to mingle with the memory 
of Edgar. She could afford to blame him 
all through — from first to last ; and in her 
gently positive ways she so spoke of him. 

He had been a spoilt child. He had 
been allowed to think too much of himself 
and of his own will. The general good 
and rights of others had never been pro- 
perly placed before his mind. Men who 
had been so brought up perpetually went 
wrong. She had told his father long ago 
that a happy home was not enough. There 
was so much selfishness in all their ideas. 
If they had thought more of other people's 
happy homes things would have gone 
straighter. So Lady Millicent talked, in 
her half -tired, languid way ; and she was 
listened to, not altogether without amuse- 
ment on the part of her hearers. 

Lady Millicent had much sympathy for 
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Alice. She quite stared at her son's wife 
when she spoke of her disparagingly. 

" You can't know the whole story," she 
said, with well-acted • astonishment. " Of 
course it was vour cousin's fault from first 
to last." 

Even Sir Frederick said that he thought 
Edgar quite without excuse. " He had 
better come home and beg pardon and 
make the best of it." 

But that was more easily said than done. 

They welcomed Mrs. Grant, but of 
Edgar, though he had been written to, 
they heard nothing. 

It was affecting to see Mrs. Grant and 
Lady Millicent together. They did not 
say much, but every look and motion had 
language. 4 

Once, however, when they were alone, 
Lady Millicent had gone up to Mrs. Grant, 
and said, " I must be allowed to congratu- 
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late you." And they had kissed each 
other. " You forgive her, I am sure." 

To which Mrs. Grant, in her simple way, 
had answered, 

" I never made light of temptation." 

"And I," said the other, "can never 
think of the strength she found to tell the 
truth and face life and the world without 
admiration." 

The first meeting between Alice and her 
mother took place at Lady Grafton's, to 
whose house Maud drove Mrs. Grant, pro- 
mising to send for her in the evening. 

Mrs. Grant had only found her step- 
mother in the sitting-room. 

" I will go and send Alice. She said 
that she could not see you before wit- 
nesses." 

Then the old lady had walked slowly 
away, and Mrs. Grant had sat still with 
her back to the door waiting. 
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Once there had come a cry across the 
great ocean to that mother's heart — " Oh, 
mother, I am a widow ; he is dead !" Now 
this same child, with another cry, came, 
and kneeling down, spoke with smothered 
sobbing. " Mother, mother ! Have mercy 
on me. Mother, I am here again. I 
know that I was wrong. Oh, forgive me, 
mother ! While the lie lay in my soul I 
could not see you, I should never have 
looked in your face again if I could not 
have repented and tried to make amends." 

In a stifled voice, in sobbing whispers, 
Alice spoke ; with a bright eye and a glad 
smile her mother listened. 

u Was I so much to you, my darling ? 
Oh, Alice, my love, my child, my # lost one 
found !" 

They never explained anything; they 
never debated an opinion, nor regretted 
the past. They bad found each other 
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again, as in old times, when there bad 
been no concealments, when each had 
known the others heart. 

Lady Grafton would not allow them to 
l)e too long together. 

" I am so glad," she said afterwards, 
"that you did not talk over things. It 
was very wise. The great matters of this 
life have to be transacted by men, and so 
to men let us leave all this. We have got 
back Alice; she is a fact that has to be 
dealt with — let the men do it. They have 
sent Philip away?" 

"Yes. James would have it so. He 
said that what was to be between the mo- 
ther and child the father must arrange. 
He would not let anyone take advantage 
of Edgar's absence to bring Philip to his 
mother without Edgar's knowledge. I 
suppose he was right." 

11 Oh, quite needlessly right — in fact, a 
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great deal too right. Why, she is his 
mother !" 

" Yes," answered Mrs. Grant, meekly ; 
11 but perhaps no one exactly knew what 
Philip would feel, and he does not know 
all, and no one had any right to tell him, 
and his uncle was in Paris." 

" Oh, excellent ! I am convinced. Poor 
Alice ! I do not expect greatness from 
Edgar." 

" I find it a rest to my spirit to expect 
nothing. It is . one of the comforts of 
growing old that one's children can rule 
life for one." 

"Indeed!" said Lady Grafton, doubt- 

Probably Alice had come unconsciously 
to Lady Grafton's opinion that the men 
must manage it. What she had done in 
returning and in telling aU, she had done, 
not for her own good so far as her life in 
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this world was concerned, but for love of 
right, and in the cause of truth, because 
she had learnt to believe herself in the 
wrong, and because, so believing, she could 
not bear to stay as she was. She had 
owed it to her soul that she should speak. 
She had expected to be despised. She 
had obliged herself never to think of what 
might be. How her son would feel, what 
her husband's conduct would be, she had 
refused to wonder over. Tn her heart 
there was neither wonder nor hope — no 
thought of what she would like, no dread 
of what she might be called on to endure. 
She left all to other hands ; she had only 
to submit. Everything would be done 
that ought to be done, and the men would 
do it. She had only to live, to listen, to 
obey. Not that she had forgotten any- 
thing. She remembered Edgar's promise 
to worship her all the days of his life ; she 
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recollected how he had patiently waited, 
faithfully loved, and honourably won her, 
but her mind never rested on such things 
so as to influence her in any way. 

She was Edgar Damarel's wife, and she 
would never urge him to take a single 
step that he could not take gladly, with 
the willing heart of unaltered love. 

And what right had she to expect that 
this man could love her now? Had he 
not been on the eve of marrying another 
woman ? Was there any place for that 
poor heart of hers to rest on with com- 
fort ? None ; only that, having once done 
wrong, she had at last done right. Alice 
had got to that state in which she never 
desired to justify herself, and received no 
consolation from the knowledge that other 
people's evil thoughts had made her own 
way easy. She, too, but in her own way, 
found rest. Whatever happened, she would 
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be ready for it ; whatever came, she could 
obey. 

Mrs. Grant stayed for a week in Lon- 
don as Maud's guest, spending all her 
days with her daughter and mother-in- 
law. 

When she went back, she saw Mr. Da- 
marel, who met her with a questioning 
face, and spoke excitedly. 

" Well, what is done ? How is it all 
going on ? Where is Edgar ? I can t un- 
derstand his conduct. But I don't judge 
him, he was always very clever. But if it 
is all as James says it is — and I have also 
written to Tapprel and heard from him — I 
can't make it out. But now you can tell 
me. What is doing ?" 

" I don't know," said Mrs. Grant, almost 
frightened by his manner. 

So he turned his back on her, using his 
stick stoutly and noisily on the gravel; 
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and bustling away, he went on to the Mill 
Cottage, saying fiercely to himself — 

" She was always a tiresome woman when 
business had to be done. And she is old 
now — getting very old, I am sure." 

In his heart Mr. Damarel was very sore 
for his son's sake. 

" Don't expect half -measures from him," 
he said to James Grant. " He was always 
a man to do things thoroughly. He will 
either return and take her to his heart 
again, or he will never see her any more. 
I know my son." 

" Yes, sir," James answered; "and I know 
something of human nature. In conceal- 
ing what he had heard from Mrs. Norgood, 
Edgar did the first wrong thing — as a rule, 
they who are the first to do evil are the 
last to confess it. I should like to see 
your son rise above the rule, and acknow- 
ledge his fault, as Alice has done. But I 

vol. ni. s 
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expect nothing. She is right now. And 
that blessing satisfies me." 

"The world will always think ill of 
her." 

" If she can forgive her husband I shall 
look upon her as heroic. And a woman who 
could brave the world once, will know how 
to brave it a second time. I don't grieve 
for Alice." 

u Such a misery as she has made in our 
family! When I think of Edgar in his 
prosperous career, when she came back 
from Australia — when I think of the son 
I was so proud of " 

"Don't, Mr. Damarel. Edgar was a 
very fine fellow, and is so still, I suppose. 
But he worshipped himself first, and his 
wife next. Now go and see Constance; 
she has something to say to you." 

James always gave over his troubles to 
Constance, when they appeared at all 
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likely to become more than lie could 
master. When he went to luncheon on 
this day, he found Mr. Damarel there in 
good spirits, and talking gaily. 

He reflected that his wife was a wonder- 
ful woman. 

44 We were talking of the coming election 
at Westerton," she said. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



GREAT EVENTS. 



fTlHIS election was a source of much 
-*- anxiety to Mr. Damarel. If Edgar 
had been at home ; if there had not been 
all this vexatious scandal about him and 
Miss Tapprel — and now the story of Mrs. 
Norgood's will, and his being the first ill- 
doer, had got added on to it — if it had not 
been for all this which was in everybody's 
mouth, Edgar would have been returned, 
and again filled his old place in Parlia- 
ment. 

But now there was no chance of that, 
and Mr. Damarel vexed himself and went 
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about fuming over his misfortunes all day 
long. 

But Constance could pacify him, and she 
had been exerting her power successfully, 
so much so that Mr. Damarel appeared to 
be quite cheerful when James Grant came 
in. 

He could not, however, help returning 
to the subject. It went quite beyond the 
powers of the pleasant lady at the head of 
the table to prevent his doing so. Being 
the guest for the moment of a most un- 
compromising host, it was at least very 
imprudent to venture again upon the sub- 
ject. But, his heart being full of it, be 
blindly rushed into the danger. 

" 1 wonder what Edgar had best do ?" 
said Mr. Damarel, after a pause, and 
staring at his plate. 

" He had best try to be reconciled to his 
wife," said James. "He can't show his 
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face here till he has done something in 
that direction. If he offered himself for 
Westerton I would oppose him, and I 
should beat him too. If Alice were to 
come and stay at the Hermitage I should 
walk over the course. If you have any 
regard for your son's position in the world 
get him back, and reconcile my sister to 
him. When I think of the ocean of 
trouble his silence flung her into, I cant 
help wondering that she ever came out of 
it alive." 

" I think I have had enough for to-day. * 
Mr. Damarel rose from his chair. 

" Make him do right," said James. " He 
is sending his son to a French military 
college. Did you know that? I have 
just had a letter from Fred. He is pur- 
posely kept out of the sight of his mother/ 
Constance looked unhappy. Her husband 
tossed a letter across the table to her. She 
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rose up and offered to walk home with Mr. 
Damarel. 

When they were alone together she 
said, 

" You must get your son back. People 
are taking his wife's part. The only thing 
to replace him in the opinion of the world 
is for him to be reconciled to Alice. We 
hear a great deal of this." 

Mr. Damarel heard her, but he did not 
believe her. 

He wrote to several of his friends about 
his son being returned for Westerton, and 
he found that Constance was right. 

Three of those to whom he had written 
came to the Manor-house and told him 
that Edgar, under existing circumstances, 
could never be returned. 

The whole truth had come out as to 
Edgar ; as to Alice, nobody cared for the 
whole truth — a part of it was enough ; she 
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had gone through a dreadful trial, and 
been an ill-used woman. She was an ex- 
cellent, delightful, tender-hearted creature. 
She was patient, forgiving, and beautiful 
still, though her hair was more than grey 
— it was white. How she must have suf- 
fered I It was the visible evidence of what 
she must have gone through. A volume 
of vindication could not have done her so 
much good as those long braids of silver 
hair. 

Alice did not now hide herself away. 
She was replaced as Edgar Damarel's wife 
before all the world, and he had written 
her a stiff letter and sent it through James 
Eustace. 

Edgar wrote to her that she could see 
Mrs. Norgood's papers, left by him at his 
lawyer's, at any time by applying there. 
The whole contents of the box were at her 
service. He had forgotten what the box 
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contained. He hoped that if anything 
could be done to contribute to her happi- 
ness either by himself or his father that 
she would make known her wishes to Mr. 
Eustace, who would go on acting as their 
mutual friend if any demand on his ser- 
vices should be made by either of them. 
He said that for what he had done, or 
rather omitted to do, he was exceedingly 

« 

sorry, particularly as it had led to conduct 
on her part of which he could not write. 
He had sent their son to a military col- 
lege, intending him to stay there till he 
got his commission in the English army. 
He did not think that his presence in 
England was desirable. 

Alice replied that she had no wish to 
see any papers, or in any way to revive 
the past; that she did not feel she had 
any right to interfere with her son's educa- 
tion ; that she was not at present in want 
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of any services either from Mr. Eustace- 



whose kindness she was glad to acknow- 
ledge — or from anyone else ; that she 
was going to visit her mother soon, and 
looked forward to seeing Mr. Damarel at 
the Manor-house; that, if occasion arose 
for any further correspondence, letters 
had better be sent to her brother James, 
as Lady Grafton's visits to the sea-side 
were made earlier and continued longer 
than formerly. 

She signed herself, with a firm hand, 
his faithful wife. She looked at her signa- 
ture with a smile, and yet with a long- 
drawn breath, and sent the letter away. 

When Lady Grafton told Eustace of 
these letters he was very much pleased. 

" If they go on they will work the wall 
of separation through for themselves, I 
am in despair about anyone helping them. 
They have both behaved so ill. Edgar is 
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sure to answer her. He is pugnacious. 
She will be sure to have said something 
wrong, and he will explain himself. He 
is a self-sufficing man, whom no one can 
help. His writing to her is delightful." 

Maud heard of these letters ; she told her 
mother. 

They had made Anne quite ashamed of 
Edgar, and Sir Frederick disapproved of 
what had been done with Philip. 

Alice went everywhere with Lady Graf- 
ton. She was quite a sight. It is scarce- 
ly too much to say she bore everything — 
fine clothes, and fine people— like a martyr. 
Some very brave people even asked her 
after Mr. Damarel; and Alice, equally 
brave, said he was still at Carlsbad. Every- 
one was sorry that he should be so much 
out of health. 

Making a desperate effort, but advised 
to do so, she went to Paris to Frederick — 
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pressed to come, too, by Pauline and by 
Captain Clay, who said they wanted to 
know her. 

Her friends made her go. Her brother 
met her at Calais, and she went back with 
him, and got rooms in the hotel where the 
Clays lived. 

Rachel was not there. She had return- 
ed to Lynliffy. 

Pauline was fascinating. She never 
appeared so thoroughly captivating as 
when she was in Paris. There was inspira- 
tion in the place for this charming woman, 
her power was at its height among her own 
people. In a week's time she had won 
Alice's heart, and had talked to her of 
her husband. It was talk with which this 
world had very little to do. There was 
one great remedy for all griefs — it was 
that they should meet again, and love each 
other once more. 
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Pauline pleaded the cause she had taken 
in hand from her own point of view, and 
with the decision that belonged to her. 
She said to Alice that she had no case 
against her husband ; that by her own 
conduct she had lost the power of re- 
proach. 

" If he," she said, " was in fault, it was, 
at the worst, no more than the greatest 
error of judgment ; but your fault was a 
crime." 

Alice heard meekly, and consented to 
her sentence ; then Pauline went on, — 

"Everything rests with you. You 
remain guilty until you have sought for 
peace." 

"As for seeking for justice, as for making 
your brother forgive Mr. Damarel, no one 
can do that. I think your brother, whom 
we have here, hates him sometimes ; and 
there is your son with his angry young^ 
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heart, not knowing whom to love or where 
to place his trust. Are not all your 
friends divided in their hearts ? Has Mr. 
Damarel rest in his age, or your mother 
peace ? Is not Lady Grafton waiting ? 
Mrs. Tapprel is offended ; her husband 
cannot forgive himself; their daughter's 
home is no place of rest; it has been 
shaken by a storm. Why do you all weigh 
offences and measure forgiveness ? Why 
are your hearts seeking justice when there 
is no justice to be found here — when 
justice is with mercy — in Heaven? Only 
yourself, Mrs. Damarel, can put an end to 
all. Send for your husband; love each 
other once more." 

Alice listened, and then spoke to this 
bold friend who followed her own way in 
the world, and was courageous in this 
matter for charity's sake, having nothing 
herself to gain or to lose. 
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"I once," said Alice, "had to forget 
Edgar ; you know why. I don't know how 
to begin again that life of love." 

" He could teach you." 

Alice laughed. 

" Oh, yes, but he will never teach me any 
more." 

Madam Clay wrote to Edgar, 

"We are all so tired of being unhappy. 
Your wife had to put you out of her 
thoughts once because she believed it to be 
right. Come here, I beseech you, to listen 
to this advice — come and teach her to love 
you once again ; it would be very easy." 

For about a fortnight Edgar, having 
received this letter, read it every day; 
He yielded then to this woman's temptation 
and went to her. Letters from his father 
had vexed him ; letters from Eustace had 
annoyed him. This letter was the only 
one that he had as yet received that held 
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out any hope for the life that was before 
him, and he knew too that he wanted to 
see Alice. So he went. 

"You should have come before," said 
Pauline, receiving him in her pretty room. 
" Mrs. Damarel has waited for you ; she is 
engaged just now, but she will soon be at 
home." 

There was then to be no great attempt 
at. a reconciliation scene. Edgar felt a 
little vexed, and yet relieved. 

He had hardly done with such thoughts 
when Captain Clay came in with a lady. 

Edgar got up and looked at a beauti- 
fully-dressed, elegant woman, with her 
strangely white hair brushed back from 
her soft brown eyes, and long dark lashes 
and eyebrows. How strange, how stately, 
how beautiful ! 

She looked at him ; for an instant he did 
not know her. She walked up to him with 
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the swift, noiseless step he had so often 
watched and waited for with a lovers 
admiration, and looked him in the face. 

" Are you glad to see me ?" 

He cast a quick glance round the room. 
Pauline and her husband had disappeared. 
By the folding-doors they had escaped, 
and the husband and wife were alone. 

"Are you glad to see me?" she said 
again, slightly throwing her head back and 
still looking at him, without a sign of fear. 

" If" — he began with this word of doubt, 
but she would not listen. 

" We have made a great deal of unhap- 
piness in this world," she said, " unhappi- 
ness which has reached beyond ourselves. 
If now you can be glad to see me again, we 
shall heal many griefs, and restore people 
to comfort. Can it be ?" 

" If you love me " 

" I cannot say I love you. I got out of 

VOL. HI. t 
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the habit of loving. But we could live at 
peace and be true/' 

" I want so much more," he said. The 
sight of her, standing there before him in 
her majestic beauty and so pleading for 
others — not for herself — quite overcame 
him. "Oh, Alice!" he cried, "did you 
ever know how much I loved you ? I love 
you now. I love you with such a miser- 
able, helpless love. Why did they send 
for me ? What an idiot I was to come. I 
thought the old feelings were worn out, 
and too feeble to revive again. Why have 
we been so good and so evil ; working such 
good for others and such sorrow for our- 
selves? And why do you stand there? 
Do you think that I can look at you and 
not be moved ? Do you know what misery 
I have gone through ? Do you know what 
reproaches I have suffered ? How could I 
live at peace with a wife who did not love 
me?" 
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"But for love of goodness and right, 
you could try," said Alice, softly ; " I should 
like you to try." 

He took her in his arms and kissed her ; 
he held her to his breast and kissed her 
white hair and dark eyebrows again and 
again. 

" Do you love me now ?" he said ; " my 
wife, my Alice, my darling, whose value I 
never knew as well as I know it now. Do 
you love me ?" 

She shed tears ; she looked at him 
through her tears and smiled. But she 
never said she loved him. It seemed to 
fill his heart with misery that she should 
be silent, and refuse to him the answer he 
longed after, but she never spoke. 

Scenes in their past life—moments which 
could never be forgotten — rose to his me- 
mory and took possession of his thoughts. 
When he had first told her of his love, as 

t2 
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he bade her good-bye, before her marriage 
with Mr. Courland, in the wilderness of 
trees and shrubs at the Manor-house ; he 
thought, too, of the evening when he had 
asked her to be his wife at Lady Grafton's ; 
of haw she had been with him in India ; of 
how they had rejoiced over their son, and 
sorrowed over the graves of their lost 
ones. How much she had been to him ; 
how much, through so many years, he had 
been to her. 

" Oh, Alice, you cannot have forgotten 
the happy past; how, through so many 
years, I loved you; when there was no 
thought of our hearts that we kept from 
each other !" 

She gave a cry, like a cry of pain. The 
anguish of one single recollection was too 
much for her to bear without showing 
what she felt. Then she spoke. 

" All things but one. And you had read 
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it, and you knew it all. And if you had 
told me I should have been saved such 
anguish as made me nearly mad. When 
I look back on it I feel as if I must have 
lost my reason. Where did I get the 
miserable courage ? how did I live through 
those dreadful years? Now that I am 
Testored to my place among women I won- 
der over myself. Yet what I did, I did in 
my despair, believing a lie ; what you did 
was done in the midst of happiness, in the 
strength of your reason, with the delibera- 
tion of thought and judgment, never caring 
for truth ; what can I say to you ?" 

She covered her face with her hands, 
and her sobs shook her. When she looked 
up her husband was gone. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



RECONCILED. 







H," cried Alice, flinging herself into 
Pauline's arms, " I said everything 
that I ought not to have said — everything 
that I had determined to keep silence upon 
for ever ! I justified myself, and I blamed 
him, and when I looked up again he was 
gone." 

Pauline did not attempt to console her 
any further than to say, 

"We don't always know for ourselves 
the good from the evil. At any rate, you 
have disburdened your mind." 

This crumb of comfort seemed to Alice 
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to be exceedingly small. But she accept- 
ed it. It was all she could get. 

Where was Frederick? No one knew. He 
was gone off somewhere, and he was coming 
back. He was not going to meet Edgar. He 
had not seen him for several years. He had 
taken care to be away from home when- 
ever he knew that Edgar Damarel was to 
be at the Hermitage. He had no objec- 
tion to see him as his sister's husband, he 
was quite determined never, of his own 
will, to see him as anything else. 

Captain Clay had to tell Alice this. She 
heard and was silent. There was nothing 
to do but to wait. 

A few days passed. Then a note came 
from Edgar. He was in Paris. His son 
was with him. 

"Will you," he asked, "let Philip come 
to you this evening to see his mother? 
Will you fix an hour, and consult Mrs. 
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DamarelP I would come later and take 
him home, if I might." 

This note made Madam Clay very glad. 
They told Philip to come to dinner ; they 
would have a little party of four, and they 
should all be very glad to see Mr. Damarel 
at any time — as early as he chose to come. 

All the afternoon Alice thought of her 
boy; she asked questions about him, and 
she heard many things. He was very 
good-looking, clever, sweet-tempered, not 
at all shy ; he was thin, well-formed, rather 
too tall for his age. His height made him 
appear older than he was ; he was in his 
sixteenth year now, and he looked more 
than seventeen. But everyone liked Philip. 
Poor Alice ! She was conscious that she 
dressed herself with care, and was anxious 
to look her best in this boy's eyes. She 
was happy. She was sure that her husband 
had sent for the boy to be a peace-maker 
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between them. Philip had now been long 
enough absent from England to be inter- 
ested in home news, and she had so lately 
seen his Uncle James. 

She stood by Pauline's side ; she heard 
voices and a youthful laugh ; she trembled ; 
with a great effort she recovered her self- 
command ; she looked towards the door. 

Captain Clay came in with a youth by 
his side, bringing back her girl-life to this 
waiting mother, when Edgar had been a 
boy and they had spent sweet summer 
days together. 

Philip was handsomer than his father had 
been; he was the most welcome and the 
fairest sight that had ever been given to 
his mother. She rose up and met him; 
her face was glowing with joy. He looked 
at her, and started ; he betrayed the deepest 
surprise. He recovered himself with a 
little confusion, bowed, took her offered 
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hand, kissed her fingers, and led her back 
to her seat. 

Alice felt as if she had received a blow. 
Was this to be all? Was this sublime 
youth, an inch or two taller than herself, 
exquisitely dressed, and the perfection of 
politeness, her son P 

Dinner! Philip was immediately by 
Pauline's side, and Alice was taken care of 
by Captain Clay. 

There was plenty of pleasant conversa- 
tion. Alice could talk now ; her heart was 
hardened by the shock she had received. 
She looked at Philip and admired him 
extremely, but he was a thousand miles 
apart from her. Not a fault could she 
find, but the sense of her loneliness was 
such that she shrank from the thought and 
talked desperately, with such brilliancy and 
grace that she became aware of her son 
keeping silence to listen to her. 
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They all returned to the drawing-room 
together. Philip sat by his mother's side, 
and asked after Lady Grafton and Mrs. 
Grant ; he chatted a little about the mill, 
and said that Aunt Constance was charm- 
ing, and his uncle the best of friends, and 
" they have such capital children," said the 
young man. 

Pauline saw, heard, and felt everything. 
She found a moment in which she could, 
unheard, talk to Philip. 

" Well ?" 

" Oh !" he ejaculated, smiling. " She is 
absolutely beautiful I" 

" My dear boy, she is your mother." 

" There is no reason why my mother 
should not be beautiful, nor why I should 
not recognise that fact and mention it." 

" You are not blind, I know, but I think 
you are unfeeling." 

" I have faint recollections of a mother 
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being good to me — seeing Uncle James 
with those little ones reminds me of it. 
But what can I do ? I am too tall to sit 
on the floor at her feet, and let her show 
me a picture-book. I was never so puzzled. 
Should I kiss her ?" 

" I wonder if you are quite sincere." 
"I am. Indeed I am. I did so entreat 
my father to come with me ; but he said 
he should be in the way. And I am puz- 
zled about another thing — I have been told 
all. My father told me. By his own ac- 
<50unt he behaved very ill ; and by so doing 
he put it into her head to do what no one 
in their senses ought ever to have done. 
Am I to remember all this, or forget it ? I 
don't know what to do." 

" You are to forget it," said Pauline. 
" And they have forgotten it ?" 
" That is a question which need never 
be asked by you. You are sent here by 
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your father to see your mother — your 
mother whom you ought to honour and 
love — your mother who is a good woman, 
and who was hardly used." 

" I hear his voice. I am so glad." 

They returned to the sitting-room and 
saw Edgar. For five minutes he had been 
alone with his wife. 

" I sent for him. I thought you would 
like to see him." 

"Oh! yes. Thank you," said Alice, 
looking at Edgar with questioning weary 
eyes. " Oh I yes. He is so like what you 
were once." 

"Yet you look disappointed." 

"Can anything satisfy me now?" she asked. 

"I have been to England — to London 
— since I saw you." 

" What ! Were you sent for ? Is any- 
thing wrong ?" 

" Oh ! no. I went for these." 
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The rings she had sent back to him were 
in his hand, and he held her hand, with 
a smile on his face such as used to bless 
her in the best days of her life. 

" They won't fit me now/' said Alice, her 
voice faltering. 

" Let me try." 

There was just time to take her into 
his arms, when his son came in with Madam 
Clay. 

Pauline knew immediately that some- 
thing had happened, and she looked ap- 
proval. The next minute she saw the 
second wedding-ring on Alice's hand, and 
the broad gold guard studded with bril- 
liants. Alice turned to Philip, and put 
her hand on his father's arm. 

" He has no recollection of his mother," 
she said. "He only sees a white-haired 
woman in velvet, to whom it is his duty to 
be civil." 
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"He sees a great deal more," answered 
the boy, promptly, and blushing under his 
mother's gaze. 

" He must return to his college to-mor- 
row," said Edgar. "And we ought to think 
of the Manor-house, and of my father." 

" Are you going straight home ?" asked 
Philip. 

"We have made no plans, but I suppose 
so/' answered his father. 

These few words between her husband 
and son settled the immediate future for 
Alice. It was true that she stood between 
them amazed, nervous, and speechless. 
But the rings were on her hand again, and 
she was Edgar Damarel's wife. 

Two years passed. Alice lived with her 
husband at the Manor-house. 

Frederick had married a wife recom- 
mended to him in the first place by Lady 
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Millicent, who liked him, and admired his 
love of books, and always welcomed him to 
the library at the Park. Sir Frederick 
and Anne enjoyed his company, and was 
glad to have him choose his wife from 
among their friends. 

Lady Grafton still lived, and Mrs. Grant 
was often with her. It was the glory of 
Lady Grafton's declining years to see 
Alice at the Manor-house, the admiration 
and blessing of all who were about her. To 
Lady Grafton friends would come some- 
times and talk, about Mrs. Edgar Damarel ; 
and to certain persons the old gentle- 
woman, who knew the world well, would 
talk freely. She knew that in this world 
there is nothing more damaging than 
mystery. At these times she allowed 
truth its full sway. She never defended 
Alice. She let facts speak for themselves. 
There would be no waste of words. Look- 
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itig back to the evidence of those who had 
borne witness against her darling, she 
would not have them severely blamed. 
They, of course, spoke what they believed. 
Alice's imprudence had been great. So 
great that only innocence could have ven- 
tured on it — as Lady Grafton thought. 

. 

Everybody must be considered at liberty 
to put their own construction on the 
things that occur around them. Certain 
things being true they had a right to 
believe what they said. They had heard 
and seen enough to make others believe 
what they believed — and why not ? — Alice 
refusing to vindicate herself ; Alice consent- 
ing to their account of things. Was it not 
enough ? 

Then two years passed, and then three 
more. 

Before the winter snows had begun to 
vol. m. u 
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fall Alice was ill. Her son was with his 
regiment. He was engaged to be married. 
He had just come into possession of a 
good fortune through Mrs. Norgood's will, 
and he could take care of himself ; there 
was but one duty — to take Alice into a 
warm climate for the winter, to try to save 
her life. 

She would not leave England. To a 
sea-coast village on the south coast she 
went, and lay as one nearly lifeless, look- 
ing out on the blue sea, and growing 
weaker daily — for her life was worn out, 
and her strength departed. 

One day she said to Mr. Damarel, 

14 Father I" she had learnt to call him 
by that name as Edgar did, "father, do 
you think I could see Kachel Tapprel ?" 

He did not know how to answer her. In 
his trouble he said/' I could ask Pauline." 

"Ah! yes," said Alice, " write to Pauline." 
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So the letter was sent and the request 
made ; and when the answer was returned 
they read that David Tapprel would bring 
his daughter, and that Madam Clay would 
accompany them. 

" And, Edgar," said Alice, " get Philip's 
marriage hastened. They had better not 
wait." 

So that, too, was managed, and she read 
the paragraph telling of his marriage with 
Lady Janet Fairleigh, and said she was 
very glad. 

But all her strength seemed to be 
gathered up to meet Rachel. She was so 
well the day they came that David could 
scarcely believe in her being in any danger. 
The grand old man sat by her couch, where 
she looked more lovely than ever, and as 
young as when she had married, two and 
twenty years before, and he wondered over 
her, 

u2 
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To please his wife, Edgar Damarel would 
have gone through anything. He now 
stayed there to meet the Tapprels. 

" It is my last peace-making," she said. 

Her admiration of Rachel was very- 
great. Rachel had passed her thirty- 
second birthday, and was a quiet-faced, 
beautiful woman. She saw Edgar without 
any nervousness. She was as pleasant to 
him as if the past had never been. 

After a few days, they returned to Lyn- 
liffy. But Alice asked Pauline to stay 
with her — " Only to comfort my mother," 
she said. When Mrs. Grant came, the 
very next day, Alice was dead. 

One week after, there was another death 
— Lady Grafton, aged eighty-seven. 

Afterwards, when Lady Millicent spoke 
to Edgar of his life, he said that 1 the happi- 
ness he had at last had with the woman he 
loved had been enough to satisfy any man. 
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44 I never think of her with any blame. 
It was all my own fault, and she was an 
•angel to forgive me." 

u It was so very delightful to hear him," 
she said to Maud — " do tell your husband. 
He is only forty-six." 

"Oh, don't, mother!" cried Mrs. Eus-, 
tace. " Have you seen Lady Janet ? She 
is not the least pretty — hardly good-look- 
ing ; but she is so educated and so clever 
— a really superior woman. If she ever 

begins to talk of — of " she can't speak 

Alice's name for sobbing— 44 1 shall go out 
•of the room." 

But Mrs. Eustace was never put to that 
trial. Over Alice Damarel's memory 
closed the waves of the great sea of life, 
and of its buried treasures no one knew 
the truth; of its broken idols — whether 
they had belonged to her or to another — 
no one took any account. 
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Even Lady Janet, her own son's wife y 
did not care about the old story. She 
knew that there had been some incompa- 
tibility of temper — that was the phrase. 
The few who kept the true story in their 
memories now never spoke of it. Lady- 
Janet was three years older than her hus- 
band, very clever, a good talker, a leader 
in a small literary circle, and she ruled her 
husband most successfully. It vexed Mr. 
Damarel, and it made Edgar laugh. He 
never could make out what Philip had 
seen in that really plain woman to make 
him wish to marry her as. soon as he wa& 
of age. The Norgood property had made 
it possible, and now they were full of anti- 
cipations of great wealth, for the estate 
was to be mined for coal. 

The house stood exactly in the way of 
such operations. It was sold wall by wall. 
Men came from London and bought the 
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oak panelling and the carved ceilings, car- 
ried the great staircase away, and gave 
wonderful prices for the old lace hangings. 
It was all swept off the face of the earth. 

Mr. Damarel went to live in London. 
The good woman Doring was sought out, 
and installed as housekeeper. Edgar was 
full of kindness to the woman who had 
stayed by Alice when others had gone 
away, and borne what was very like false 
witness against her. He lived with his 
father, and Philip and Lady Janet reigned 
at the Manor. 

Mrs. Grant had been left by Lady Graf- 
ton her sole heir, in case' of her surviving 
Alice. She occupied the well-known Lon- 
don house, with Benson and the man-ser- 
vant — now grown old — as her prime min- 
isters. She had but little trouble in life. 
She went to the Hermitage often, and 
always when Frederick and his devoted 
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little wife were away. Lady Millicenfc 
said that they spent half their lives in 
rushing about the earth after a book or a 
manuscript. The statement was only an 
exaggeration of the truth ; but when Mrs. 
Grant was at the Hermitage she was al- 
most unnoticed by Lady Janet, who only- 
looked on her as an old woman. Mrs. 
Grant, on her side, took but little notice of 
them. i€ Philip," she said, " had made a 
life for himself, and she had no interest in 
it." It vexed Philip, and made him take 
more and more to his wife's family, to the 
neglect of his mother's. 

He felt, with a little annoyance, . that 
nobody cared. 

But when he and his wife went away 
and Mr. Damarel and his son came down 
the whole thing changed. 

In the lime-tree walk Edgar wandered 
with Mrs. Grant, and Mr. Damarel was 
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sometimes found full of playful talk with 
James Grant's beautiful daughters where 
their grandfather had sat, in well-remem- 
bered days, under the catalpa-tree. 



THE END. 
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HISTORY OF TWO QUEENS: CATHARINE 

OF ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. By W. Hefwobth Dlxch. 
Second Edition. Vols. 1 & 2. Demy 8vo. 30s. 

"In two handsome volumes Mr. Dixon here gives us the first instalment of a 
new historical work on a most attractive subject The book is in many respects a 
favourable specimen of Mr. Dixon's powers. It is the most painstaking and 
elaborate that he has yet written. .... On the whole, we may say that the book 
is one which will sustain the reputation of its author as a writer of great power 
and versatility, that it gives a new aspect to many an old subject, and presents in 
% very striking light some of the most recent discoveries in English history."— 
Athenaeum. 

" In these volumes the author exhibits in a signal manner his special power* 
and finest endowments. It is obvious that the historian has been at especial pains 
to justify his reputation, to strengthen his hold upon the learned, and also to 
extend his sway over the many who prize an attractive style and interesting narra- 
tive more highly than laborious research and philosophic insight" — Morning Pott 

" The thanks of all students of English history are due to Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
for his clever and original work, * History of two Queens. 1 The book is a valuable 
contribution to English history. The author has consulted a number of original 
sources of information — in particular the archives at Simancas, Alcala, and Venice. 
Mr. Dixon is a skilful writer. His style, singularly vivid, graphic, and dramatic — 
is alive with human and artistic interest Some of the incidental descriptions 
veach a very high level of picturesque power." — Daily News. 

VOLS. HI. & IV. op the HISTORY OF TWO 

QUEENS : CATHARINE OP ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. 

By W. Hepworth Dixon. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. Price 30s. 

Completing the Work. 
" These concluding volumes of Mr. Dixon's * History of two Queens * will be per- 
used with keen interest by thousands of readers. Whilst no less valuable to the 
student, they will be far more enthralling to the general reader than the earlier 
half of the history. Every page of what may be termed Anne Boleyn's story affords 
a happy illustration of the author's vivid and picturesque style. The work should 
be found in every library."— Pott 

"Mr. Dixon has pre-eminently the art of interesting his readers. He has pro- 
duced a narrative of considerable value, conceived in a spirit of fairness, and 
written with power and picturesque effect"— Daily Newt. 

HISTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Founder of 

Pennsylvania. By W. Hefwobth Dixon. A New Librabt Edition. 
1 vol demy 8vo, with Portrait. 12s. 
" Mr. Dixon's ' William Penn ' is, perhaps, the best of his books. He has now re- 
vised and issued it with the addition of much fresh matter. It is now offered in a 
sumptuous volume, matching with Mr. Dixon's recent books, to anew generation of 
readers, who will thank Mr. Dixon for his interesting and instructive memoir of 
one of the worthies of England."— Examiner. 

FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Third 

Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Coloured Illustrations. 30s. 
"Mr. Dixon's book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readers 
and it deserves to do so. It contains a great deal that is worthy of attention, said 
Is likely to produce a very useful effect"— Saturday Review. 

THE SWITZERS. By W. Hepworth Dixon. 

Third Edition. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 
"A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on Switzerland. It is foil of 
valuable information on social, political, and ecclesiastical questions, and, like ail 
Mr. Dixon's books, is eminently readable."— Daily Neve. 
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CELEBRITIES I HAVE KNOWN. By Lord 

William Pitt Lennox. Second Series. 2 volumes demy 8 vo. 30b. 

Among other peroons mentioned in the Second Series of this work are— The 
Princess Charlotte and Prince Leopold ; the Dukes of Wellington and Beau- 
fort; the Earls of Durham and Carlisle ; Lords Byron, Clyde, Adolphus Fitz- 
clarence, and Cockburn; Sirs Walter Scott, G. Wombwell, A. Barnard, John 
Elley, Sidney, Harry, and C. F. Smith; Count D'Orsay; Dr. Dodd; Messrs. 
Thomas Moore, Theodore Hook, Leigh Hunt, Jordan, James, Horace, and 
Albert Smith, Beazley, Tattersall, Hudson, Ude, George Colman, The Kembles, 
G. F. Cooke, Charles Young, Edmund and Charles Kean, Yates, Harley ; Miss 
Foote ; Mrs. Nisbet; Mesdames Catalan! ,GrasBinI, Bachel, Ac. 

•"This new series of Lord William Lennox's reminiscences is fully as entertain- 
ing as the preceding one. Lord William makes good use of an excellent memory, 
•and he writes easily and pleasantly."— Pall Mall Gazette. 

"One of the best books of the season. Pleasant anecdotes, exciting episodes, smart 
sayings, witticisms, and repartees are to be found on every page."— Court Journal, 

COACHING ; With Anecdotes of the Road. By 

Lord William Pitt Lennox, Author of " Celebrities I have 
Known, 11 &c. Dedicated to His Grace the Duke of Beau- 
fort, E.G., President, and the Members of the Coaching 
Club. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 15s. 

11 Lord William's book is genial, discursive, and gossipy. We are indebted to the 
Author's personal recollections for some lively stories, and pleasant sketches of 
some of the more famous dragsmen. Nor does Lord William by any means limit 
himself to the English roads, and English coaches. Bianconi's Irish care, the con- 
tinental diligences, with anecdotes of His Grace of Wellington, when Lord William 
was acting as his aide-de-camp during the occupation of Paris, with many other 
matters more or less germane to his subject, are all brought in more or less 
naturally. Altogether his volume, with the variety of its contents, will be found 
pleasant reading.*'— Pott Mall Gazette. 

LIFE OF MOSOHELES ; with Selections from 

HIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. By His Wifk. 
2 vols, large post 8vo, with Portrait. 24s. 

"This life of Moscheles will be a valuable book of reference for the musical his- 
torian, for the contents extend over a period of threescore years, commencing with 
1794, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that all the portions of Mosche- 
les' diary which refer to his intercourse with Beethoven, Hummel, Weber, Czerny, 
Spontini, Rossini, Auber, Halevy, Schumann, Cherubini, Spohr, Mendelssohn, F. 
David, Chopin, J B. Cramer. Clementi, John Field, Habeneck, Hauptmann, Kalk- 
brenner, Eiesewetter, 0. Klingemann, Lablache, Dragonetti, Sontag, Persian!, 
Malibran, Paganini, Bachel, Bonzi de Begnis, De Beriot, Ernst, Donzelli, Ointi- 
Damoreau, Chelard, Boohsa, Laporte, Charles Kemble, Paton (Mrs. Wood), 
BchrbVler-Devrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir G. Smart, Staudigl, Thalberg, 
Berlioz, Vellutt, C. Young, Balfe, Braham, and many other artists of note in their 
time, will recall a flood of recollections. It was a delicate task for Madame Mos- 
cheles to select from the diaries in reference to living persons, but her extracts have 
been judiciously made. Moscheles writes fairly of what is called the ' Music of the 
Future ' and its disciples, and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Buben- 
stein, Dr. von Billow, Litolff, &a, whether as composers or executants, are in a 
liberal spirit He recognizes cheerfully the talents of oar native artists, Sir Stern- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella Goddard, Mr. John Barnett, Mr. 
Hullah, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. A. Sullivan, Ac. The celebrities with whom Moscheles 
-came in contact, include Sir Walter Scott, Sir Bobert Peel, the late Duke of Cam- 
bridge, the Bunsens, Louis Philippe, Napoleon the Third, Humboldt, Henry Heine, 
Thomas More, Count Nesselrode, the Duchess of Orleans, Prof. Wolf, Ac In- 
deed, the two volumes are full of amusing anecdotes."— Athauntm. 
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VOLS. L & II. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 30b. 

Fbom ths Txmu:— "All the civilized world— English, Continental, and Ame- 
rican—takes an interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
npon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragedies 
in oar national annals. If, in imagination, we take oar stand on those time-worn 
walls, and let century after century flit past as, we shall see in duo succession the 
majority of the most famous men and lovely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending their souls to God in the presence of a hideous masked figure, 
bearing an axe in his hands. It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these volumes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptions 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. In conclusion, we may congratulate the author on this work. Both 
volumes are decidedly attractive, and throw muoh light on our national history/* 

VOLS. m. & IV. of HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 

PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 

Edition. Demy 8vo. 30s. 

" These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others, commemorated by English 
history. The grand old Royal Keep, palace and prison by turns, is revivified in 
these volumes, which close the narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot, 
who saw Raleigh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistlewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant in 
originality and research as Mr. Dixon's."— Standard. 

RECOLLECTIONS op COLONEL DE GONNE- 

VLLLE. Edited from the French by Charlotte M. Yonok, 

Author of the " Heir of Redclyffe," &c. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

** This very interesting memoir brings us within the presence of Napoleon L, 
and some of the chiefs who upheld the fortunes of the First Empire ; and its 
anecdotes about that extraordinary man are evidently genuine and very charac- 
teristic. It introduces us to the inner life and real state of the Grand Army, and 
lays bare the causes of its strength and weakness. The work discloses a variety 
of details of interest connected with Napoleon's escape from Elba, the Hundred 
Days, the Bourbon Restoration, and the Revolution of July, 1830. We have dwelt 
at length on this instructive record of the experiences of a memorable age, and 
can commend it cordially to our readers."— TAe Times. 

MY YOUTH, BY SEA AND LAND, from 1809 to 

1816. By Charles Loftus, formerly of the Royal Navy, 
late of the Coldstream Guards. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

"It was a happy thought that impelled Major Loftus to give us these reminis- 
cences of 'the old war,' which still retains so strong a hold on our sympathies. 
Every word from an intelligent actor in these stirring scenes is now valuable. 
Major Loftus played the part allotted to him with honour aDd ability, and he- 
relates the story of his sea life with spirit and vigour. Some 6f his sea stories are 
as laughable as anything in 'Peter Simple/ while many of his adventures on 
shore remind us of Charles Lever in his freshest days. During his sea Ufa 
Major Loftus became acquainted with many distinguished persons. Besides the 
Duke of Wellington, the Prince Regent, and William IV., he was brought in to- 
personal relation with the allied Sovereigns, the Due D'Angoul&me, Lord William 
Bentinck, and Sir Hudson Lowe. A more genial, pleasant, wholesome book we- 
have not often read."— •Standard. 
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WORDS OF HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Permission to The Queen. 
Fourth Edition. 1 vol. small 4to, 5s. bound. 

"These letters, the work of a pare and devout spirit, deserve to find many 
readers. They are greatly superior to the average of what ia called religious 
literature."— -4 *A«n#wn. 

"The writer of the tenderly-conceived letters in this volume was Mrs. Julius 
Hare, a sister of Mr. Maurice. They are instinct with the devout submisslveness 
and fine sympathy which we associate with the name of Maurice ; but in her there 
is added a winningness of tact, and sometimes, too, a directness of language, which 
we hardly find even in the brother. The letters were privately printed and circu- 
lated, and were found to be the source of much comfort, which they cannot fail 
to afford now to a wide circle. A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 
the well-known initials, 'E. H. P.', gives a very faithful outline of the life."— British 
Quarterly Review. 

44 This touching and most comforting work is dedicated to The Queen, who took 
a gracious interest in its first appearance, when printed for private circulation, and 
found comfort in its pages, and has now commanded its publication, that the 
world in general may profit by it A more practical and heart-stirring appeal to 
the afflicted we have never examined." — Standard. 

44 These letters are exceptionally graceful and touching, and may be read with 
profit "—Graphic. 

OUR BISHOPS AND DEANS. By the Rev. P. 

Arnold, B.A., late of Christ Church, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
44 This work is good in conception and cleverly executed, and as thoroughly 
honest and earnest as it is interesting and able. The style is original, the thought 
vigorous, the information wide, and the portrait-painting artistic." — John Bull 

LIFE of the RT. HON. SPENCER PERCEVAL ; 

Including His Correspondence. By His Grandson, Spencer Wal- 

polb. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 30s. 
44 Mr. Walpole's work reflects credit not only on his industry in compiling an 
important biography from authentic material, but also on his eloquence, power of 
interpreting political change, and general literary address. The biography will take 
rank in our literature, both as a faithful reflection of the statesman and his period, 
as also for its philosophic, logical, and dramatic completeness." — Morning Post. 

MY YEAR IN AN INDIAN FORT. By Mrs. 

Guthrie. 2 vols, crown 8vo. With Illustrations. 21s. 

44 Written with intelligence and ability."— Pall Mall Gazette. 

44 A pleasantly written book. Mrs. Guthrie appears to have enjoyed her visit to 
the Fort of Belgaum, in the Deccan, immensely. Those who know India, and 
those who do not, may read her work with pleasure and profit" — Standard. 

44 Mrs. Guthrie's charming book affords a truthful and agreeable picture of an 
English lady's life in India."— Globe. 

ACROSS CENTRAL AMERICA. By J. W. Bod- 

dam-Whetham, Author of " Pearls of the Pacific," &c. 8vo, with 
Illustrations. 1 5s. 

44 Mr. Boddam-Whetham writes easily and agreeably."— Pall Mall Gazette. 

44 Mr. Whetham's new volume contains the story of his journey by land and 
river from San Jose" de Guatemala to Carmen on the Mexican Gulf. This journey 
is so interesting in many ways, that Mr. Whetham's sprightly work may fairly 
rank as one of those rarer books of travel which tell us something that is really 
new and quite worth telling. It has enabled him to present us with some charm* 
ing pictures of a curious country." — Graphic 

44 A bright and lively account of interesting travel. We have not met anywhere 
a truer picture of Central American scenery and surroundings."— Globe. 
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THROUGH FRANCE AND BELGIUM, BY 

RIVER AND CANAL, IN THE STEAM YACHT " YTENE." 

By W. J. C. Morns. R.V.Y.C. 1 vol. 8vo. With Illustrations. 16s. 

"This book is pleasantly written, the descriptions of the scenery and objects of 

Interest are fresh and lively, and are interspersed with entertaining anecdote. Mr. 

Moens gives very valuable information to his yachting readers.*'— -Sporting Q<uetU. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE TABLE. By J. 0. 

Jeaffeeson. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
"This book is readable and amusing from first to last No one ought to be 
without It Baoy anecdotes coruscate on every page."— J/orm#v Pott 

COSITAS ESPANOLAS ; or, Every-day Life in 

Spain. By Mrs. Habvbt, of Ickwell-Bury, Author of •• Turkish 
Harems and Circassian Homes/* Second Edition. 1 voL 8vo. 15s. 

RAMBLES in ISTRIA, DALMATIA, and MON- 

TENEGRO. By R. H. R. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 

PEARLS OF THE PACIFIC. By J. W. Boddam- 

Whetham. 1 vol. Demy 8vo, with 8 Illustrations. 15s. 

44 The literary merits of Mr. Whetham's work are of a very high order. His 
descriptions are vivid, the comments upon what he saw judicious, and there is an 
occasional dash of humour and of pathos which stirs our sympathies."— Athenmum. 

NOTES OF TRAVEL IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

By C. J. Andkrsbon, Author of " Lake Ngami," oVc. Edited by 
L. Lloyd, Author of "Field Sports of the North." 1 volume 
demy 8vo. With Portrait of the Author. 15s. bound. 

WILD LIFE IN FLORIDA ; With a Visit to Cuba, 

By Captain F. T. Townshentj, F.R.G.S., 2nd Life Guards. 1 vol. 
8vo, with Map and Illustrations. 15s. 

SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. By Azamat 

Batuk. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21s. 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES. 

By Mbs. Harvry, of Ickwell-Bury. 8vo. Second Edition. 15s. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OF NAPOLEON III. Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 6s. 
" A biography of the beautiful and unhappy Queen, more satisfactory than any we 
have yet met with."— Dotty Newt. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. By Lady Clementina Davtes. 2nd Edition. 2 v. 
" Two charming volumes, full of the most interesting matter."— Port. 

ON THE WING ; A Southern Flight. By the 

Hon. Mrs. Alfred Montgomery. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 

THE EXILES AT ST. GERMAINS. By the 

Author of " The Ladye Shakerley." 1 vol. 7s. 6d. bound. 
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WOBES BY THE AUTHOB OP 'JOHN HALIFAX.' 

Each in One Volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, prioe 5s. 



JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS 

ABOUT WOMEN. 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 
NOTHING NEW. 
MISTRESS AND MAID. 



CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 

A NOBLE LIFE. 

HANNAH. 

THE UNKIND WORD. 

A BRAVE LADY. 

STUDIES FROM LIFE. 



THE WOMAN S KINGDOM. 



WOEKS BY THE AUTHOB OF <SAM SLICE.' 

Each in One Volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, prioe 6s. 



NATURE AND HUMAN 

NATURE. 
WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES. 



THE OLD JUDGE ; OR, LIFE 

IN A COLONY. 
TRAITS OF AMERICAN 

HUMOUR. 



THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 



WOBES BY MBS. OLIPHANT. 

Each in One Volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, prioe 5a. 



ADAM GRAEME. 

THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 

AGNES. 



THE LIFE OF THE REV # 

EDWARD IRVING. 
A ROSE IN JUNE. 



PH03BE, JUNIOR. 



WOBES BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

Each in One Volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, prioe 5s. 



DAVID ELGINBROD. 
ROBERT FALCONER. 



ALEC FORBES OF 
HOWGLEN. 



THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



THE PRIMROSE PATH. By Mrs. Oliphant, 

Author of " Chronicles oi Carlingford," Ac. 3 vols. 

WOOD ANEMONE. By Mrs. Randolph, Author 

of " Gentianella," " Wild Hyacinth," Ac. 3 vols. 

HIS LAST STAKE. By Shirley Smith, Author 

of " All for Herself," Ac. 3 vols. 

THE BUBBLE REPUTATION. By Katharine 

King, Author of "The Queen of the Regiment," "Off the Roll," Ac. 
3 vols. (In August.) 

UNDER TEMPTATION. By the Author of "Ur- 
ania's Love Story," " Beautiful Edith," &c. 8 vols. (In August.) 

CALEB BOOTH'S CLERK. By Mrs. G. LiNNiEUS 

Banks, Author of " The Manchester Man," Ac. 3 vols. 

14 The author tells her tale with great skilL There is not a doll page in the book.'' 
—Scotsman. 

" This novel is thoroughly interesting, and rivets the attention from the first line 
till the end. The plot is original and the characters are admirably delineated." — 
Court Journal. 

" A novel of no ordinary power and intellect It is likely to enjoy general 
popularity."— Sunday Timet. 

MARGERY TRAVERS. By Miss Bewicke, Author 

of " Onwards, but Whither ?" Ac. 3 vols. 

" An excellent novel It is thoroughly fresh, interesting, and entertaining, is full 
of lively portraiture, and has incident enough to keep up unflagging attention."— 
Sunday Timet. 

" A well and artistically told story."— Court Journal. 

BOTH IN THE WRONG. By Mrs. John Kent 

Spender, Author of "Mark Eylmer's Revenge," Ac. 3 vols. 

" The tone of this novel is pleasant and healthy, and it is written with care. In 
Mrs. Elmore the author has drawn a beautiful and noble character." — P. M. Gazette. 

" The excellence of this story is in its style and sentiment It is admirably writ- 
ten, in good English. Its moral is a wholesome one." — British Quarterly Review. 

"A remarkably clever and interesting novel."— Messenger. 

THE HAZARD OF THE DIE. By Mrs. Alfred 

W. Hunt, Author of " Thornicrof t's Model," Ac. 3 vols. 

" A very pleasing book."— Athenaeum, 

" An exceptionally delightful novel. Both reader and reviewer may well rejoice 
over so vivid and truthful a life pictura Mrs. Hunt paints from nature, with an 
artist's preference for picturesque aspects."— Examiner. 

" A most interesting novel. Throughout we discover a rich vein of invention, 
combined with natural incidents, expressed in vigorous language. The characters 
are drawn with an artistic hand." — Court Journal. 

VIVA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of " Mignon," 

" Dolores," Ac. Third Edition. 3 vols. 

" This powerful novel, like all that have proceeded from Mrs. Forrester's pen, is 
well written ; the interest never flags, the plot is cleverly worked oat, and the 
style is thoroughly sympathetic."— Pott 

41 An engrossing story, well written and worth reading. All the characters are 
well conceived and natural, the situations are dramatic, and the emotions life- 
like."— Examiner. 
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BROTHER GABRIEL. By M. Betham-Edwards,. 

Author of " Kitty," " Bridget," &c. 3 vols. 

" This book may be read with pleasure. It is carefully written, and contains very 
pleasant sketches of character."— Academy. 

" ' Brother Gabriel ' will be one of tile most popular novels of the season. It is- 
replete with the deepest interest. The characters are life-like." — Court Journal 

44 ( Brother Gabriel' is in every sense a remarkable novel, worthy of Miss Edwards' 
reputation." — Sunday Times. 

HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. Moles- 

worth (Ennis Graham), Author of " The Cuckoo Clock," &c. 3 vols.. 

" We have read ' Hathercourt Bectory ' with not a little pleasure. The tone or 
the book is healthy throughout." — Saturday Review. 

"This story is developed with skill and delicacy, and its interest never flags.. 
Every one of the characters is life-like." — Spectator. 

DORIS BARUGH. By Mrs. Macquoid, Author of 

" Patty," " Diane," Ac. 3 vols. 
"An interesting story, comprising many scenes of true dramatic power." — D. News^ 
" An interesting and powerfully written novel"— Scotsman. 
"This novel will be read with much interest The plot is strong, the story 
original, and the characters are well marked." — Qlobe. 

A MADDENING BLOW. By Mrs. Alexander 

Frasbr, Author of " A Thing of Beauty," &c. 3 vols. 
"A decidedly remarkable novel, so full of fresh and varied interest, and so 
piquant, that no reader will willingly lay it down unfinished."— .Port. 

MADGE. By Lady Duffus-Hardy, Author of 

" Lizzie," &c. 3 vols. 
"A charming and powerful story. In design, interest, and art, 'Madge' sur- 
passes all Lady Hardy's previous achievements." — Post. 

RUBY GREY. By W. Hepwobth Dixon. Third 

Edition. 3 vols. 

44 This novel is one which everyone fond of an exciting story, with a good deal 
of human interest in it, should read, and upon which it is pleasant to congratulate 
the author." — Morning Post. 

44 There is a wealth of character in the book, and enough of plot to make the* 
fortune of a score of novels." — The World. 

TWICE LOVED. By Alice King, Author of 

" Queen of Herself," &c. 3 vols. 
44 A fresh, genial, and vigorous novel "—Messenger. 

A JEWEL OF A GIRL. By the Author of " Queenie," 

" My Love, She's but a Lassie," &c. 3 vols. 
44 This story is well written and pleasing throughout"— Spectator. 

THOMAS WINGFOLD, CURATE. By Geoegb 

Mao Donald, LL.D. 3 vols. 

THE MILLER'S DAUGHTER. By Anne Beale, 

Author of " Fay Arlington," &c. 3 vols. 

TWO TALES OF. MARRIED LIFE : HARD TO 

BEAR, by Georgiana M. Craik ; and A TRUE MAN, by M. C. 
Stirling. 3 vote. 
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Published cmnuaUy, in One Vol, royal Bvo, wifA die inw beautifully 
engraved, handsomely bound, with gilt edges, price Sis. Sd\ 

LODGE'S PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 

THE JF0BTY-8EVEHT H EDITION FOB 1878 18 HOW BEADY. 

Lodge's Pebragi and Babonbtaob is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and anthentio authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
•ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and Is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
type being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
«edulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
■introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 

LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 

The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Colonies. 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Surnames. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughter! of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and 
lated. 



Historical View of the Peerage. 

Parliamentary Boll of the House of Lords. 

English, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 
orders of Precedence. 

Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 
and the United Kingdom, holding supe- 
rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 

Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 
holding superior titles in the Peerage of 
Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 

A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 
Precedence. 

Table of Precedency among Men. 

Table of Precedency among Women. 

The Queen and the Boyal Family. 

Peers of the Blood BoyaL 

The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 

Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 
Widows or Issue. 

Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 
Peers. 



"This work is the most perfect and elaborate record of the living and recently de- 
ceased members of the Peerage of the Three Kingdoms as it stands at this day. It is 
a most useful publication. We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous 
accuracy is a distinguishing feature of this book.'*— Timet. 

"Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, It 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modern works on the subject "—Spectator. 

"A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
cracy of the day."— Post. 

" The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible Peerage. It is the standard 
Authority on the subject"— Standard. 
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OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WQRKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BT SIR J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, FOSTER, 
POYNTER, TENNIEL, SANDYS, HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &C. 

Each in a Single Volume, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, price 5s. 

1. SAM SLICE'S NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. 

"The first volume of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library of Cheap Edition* 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very successful undertaking. 
* Nature and Human Nature* is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous* 

{nroductions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain, 
n its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well illustrated and elegantly bound."— Port. 

2. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

" This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought. Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass- 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many households."— Examiner. 

3. THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 
"Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy witb 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit"— Quarterly Review. 

4. NATHALIE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

" * Nathalie ' is Miss Eavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner is gracious and 
attractive. Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her 
which are as individual as they are elegant" — Athenman. 

5. A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" A book of sound counsel. It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing so." — Examiner. 

6. ADAM GRAEME. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

** A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be surpassed. "-Post* 

7. SAM SLICE'S WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES. 

"The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's Novels. 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue the* 
subject of universal admiration."— Messenger. 

8. CARDINAL WISEMAN'S RECOLLECTIONS OF 
THE LAST FOUR POPES. 

" A picturesque book on Rome and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Roman 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, that 
his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to every idea of human infallibility represented in Papal domination."— Athenaeum. 

9. A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" In * A Life for a Life ' the author is fortunate in a good subjeot, and has produced a 
work of strong effect"— Athenaeum. 

U 
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10. THE OLD COURT SUBURB. By LEIGH HUNT. 

"A delightful book, that wfll be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those 
•who have a love for the best kinds of reading."— JffxamtiMr. 

11. MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. 

"We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
•themselves. They will find it well worth their while. There are a freshness and ori- 



ginality about it quite charming."— j 

12. THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICK 



a 



The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality ; many give 
Information while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen. 
The manner in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deserves 
.especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome xuiitorm."— Examiner. 

13. DARIEN. By ELIOT WARBURTON. 

"This last production of the author of ' The Crescent and the Cross ' has the same 
•elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands.''— (TZofe. 

14. FAMILY ROMANCE. 

BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 
" It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book."— Standard. 

15. THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

"The * Laird of Norlaw ' fully sustains the author's high reputation."— Sunday Timet. 

16. THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

u Mrs. Gretton's book is interesting, and full of opportune instruction."— Timet. 

17. NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" * Nothing New ' displays all those superior merits which have made * John Halifax' 
•one of the most popular works of the day."— Pott 

18. FREER'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBRET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
<D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive."— PotL 

19. THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 

u If asked to classify this work, w e should give it a place between * John Halifax * and 
' The Caxtons.' "Standard. 

20. THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 
" A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm.''— lUuttrated Newt. 

21. ADELE. By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

" • Adele ' is the best work we have read by Miss Eavanagh ; it is a charming story 
*ull of delicate chanter-painting."— Att«ruw«m. 

22. STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" These ' Studies from Life ' are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
took will not riWninmh the reputation of the accomplished author."— Saturday Review. 

23. GRANDMOTHER'S HONEY. 

" We commend ' Grandmother's Money ' to readers in search of a good novel The 
characters are true to human nature, >nd the story is interesting."— AtAenmw*. 
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24. A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON. 
" A delightful book."— Athenseum. " A book to be read and re-read ; fit for the study 
«b well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library."— Lancet. 

25. NO CHURCH. 

" We advise all who have the opportunity to read this book."— Athenmm. 

26. MISTRESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read aa it ia instruc- 
tive.' —^Mencmim. " A charming tale charmingly told."— Standard. 

27. LOST AND SAVED. By HON. MSS. NORTON. 

14 • Lost and Saved ' will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel." — Times. 
"A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work."— Examiner. 

28. LES MISEBABLES. By VICTOR HUGO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

"The merits of 'Les Miserables' do not merely consist in the conception of it as & 
whole ; it abounds with details of unequalled beauty. M. Victor Hugo has stamped upon 
every page the hall-mark of genius." — Quarterly Review. 

29. BARBARA'S HISTORY. By AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

" It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest aa ' Barbara's 
History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a very graceful 
and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world will like."— Times. 

30. LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 

BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 

" A good book on a most interesting theme." — Times. 

" A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
atrnction, interest, and consolation."— Saturday Review. 

31. ST. OLAVE'S. 

41 This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. '—Athenceum. 

32. SAM SLICK'S AMERICAN HUMOUR. 

"Dip where you will into this lottery of fun, you are sure to draw out a prize."— Pott. 

33. CHRISTIANS MISTAKE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"A more charming story has rarely been written. Even if tried by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce 'Christian's 
Mistake' a novel without a fault"- Times. 

34. ALEC FOBBES OF HOWGLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

"No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervades 
the work from the first page to the last"— Athenaeum. 

35. AGNES. By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

" ' Agnes ' is a novel superior to any of Mrs. Oliphant's former works."— iHtoiotim. 
"A story whose pathetic beauty will appeal irresistibly to all readers."— Port. 

36. A NOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"This is one of those pleasant tales in which the author of * John Halifax' speaks 
out of a generous heart the purest truths of life,"— Examiner. 
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37. NEW AMERICA. By HEPWOETH DIXON. 

w A very interesting book. Mr. Dixon ha* written thoughtfully and well"— Tfcne*. 
"We recommend every one who feels any interest in human nature to read Mr. 
Dixon's very interesting book."— (Saturday Review. 

38. B B E B T FALCONE B. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, LL.D. 

" * Bobert Falconer ' is a work brimful of life and humour and of the deepest human 
interest It is a book to be returned to again and again for the deep and searching 
knowledge it evinces of human thoughts and feettngB/'—Athenceum. 

89. THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.** 
"'The Woman's Kingdom' sustains the author's reputation as a writer of the 
purest and noblest kind of domestic stories.— ^Mousum. 

40. ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O.L. 
*'A racy, well-written, and original novel. The interest never flags. The whole 
work sparkles with wit and humour." — Quarterly Review. 

41. DAVID ELOINBB0D. By GEOBGE MAO DONAXD. 

" The work of a man of genius. It will attract the highest class of readers."— Timet. 

42. A BBAVE LADY. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN/' 

"A very good novel; a thoughtful, well-written book, showing a tender, sympathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit "— Examiner. 

48. HANNAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sure of a 
wide circle of readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty."— Stamford 

44. SAM SLICK'S AMERICANS AT HOME. 

M This is one of the most amnsing books that we ever read."— Standard. 

45. THE UNKIND WOBD. 

BY' THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"The author of 'John Halifax 'has written many fascinating stories, but we can 
call to mind nothing from her pen that has a more enduring charm than the graceful 
sketches in this work."— United Service Magazine. 

46. A ROSE IN JUNE. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

" * A Bose in June ' is as pretty as its title. The story is one of the best and most 
touching which we owe to the industry and talent of Mrs. Oliphant, and may hold its 
own with even ' The Chronicles of CarlingfordV "—Time*. 

47. MY LITTLE LADY. By E. F. POYNTEB. 

" There is a great deal of fascination about this book. The author writes in a clear, 
unaffected style; she has a decided gift for depicting character, while the descriptions 
of scenery convey a distinct pictorial impression to the reader." — Timet. 

48. PHCEBE, JUNIOR. By MBS. OLIPHANT. 

"This novel shows great knowledge of human nature. The interest goes on 
glowing to the end. Phoebe is excellently drawn." — Timet. 

49. LIFE OF MABIE ANTOINETTE. 

BY PROFESSOR CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 

•• A work of remarkable merit and interest, which will, we doubt not, become the 
most popular English history of Marie Antoinette."— Spectator. 
" This book is well written, and of thrilling interest"— Academy, 
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